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Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
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and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
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Our Library Desk 


Piccota. Dedicated to children of all 
ages. By Helen La Penta. Harper's. 
$2.50. : 


To read Piccola is to know the en- 
chantment of a small girl’s world. 

Piccola, a vivid, imaginative creature, 
discovers that growing up in an Italian 
convent is simply a matter of long days 
and small events. 

At her grandfather’s, in the country, 
Piccola realizes that “a home is not a 
place, it’s a feeling.” Here, likewise, 
she learns to say, “Dear Jesus, walk 
with me,” which proved to be a good 
remedy against fear. 

Life becomes, indeed, complicated and 
disconcerting, when Piccola — _ really 
Johanne Maywood, daughter of an Am- 
erican artist—departs for America. 

The wonders of the New World un- 
fold to again bring happiness to this 
small girl. She meets new people, mas- 
ters a foreign language, decides about 
religion, chooses a profession, and copes 
with many new situations. 

How she finds delightful adventure at 
every turn, and philosophically faces 
life’s realities, is admirably written by 
Helen La Penta. 

This story of adventure, interspersed 
with spiritual guidance, makes Piccola 
an outstanding book for “children of 
all ages.” 

ANNE Woopsury Pratr 


War, Peace AND NONRESISTANCE. By 
Guy F. Hershberger. Herald Press, 
610-614 Walnut Avenue, Scottdale, 
Pa. $2.50. 


There are liberals who misuse their 
birthright by their tacit, or occasionally 
overt, assumption that nonliberals are 
necessarily sans scholarship, sans ability, 
sans sanity, sans everything. Probably 
such “liberals” would not read War, 
Peace and Nonresistance beyond the first 
few pages: it is frankly based on a literal 
and authoritarian interpretation of the 
Bible. In not finishing a book that is 
scholarly, capable and sane, one would 
be missing a great deal—even if he did 
not agree with it. 

The Mennonites have sacrificed, and 
been sacrificed, again and again, for their 
convictions about nonresistance. Many 
of the instances, factually and unemo- 
tionally related in this book, are horrify- 
ing. It would appear that atrocities are 
not confined to Fascist countries. But it 
is not the author’s aim to arouse sym- 
pathy for his cause; he is, rather, an 
intellectual apologist, and a good one, 
too. His book is a comprehensive and 
persuasive treatment of Mennonite his- 
tory as it relates to the issue of nonre- 
sistance, and the present position of the 
Mennonites in the light of their history. 
One reads the book in complete sympathy 


; 


with the integrity of the author and the 


cause he represents. 

Quibbles that arise as one reads are 
not with this admirable book but with 
certain practices it mentions. For ex- 


ample, Mennonites willingly buy civilian 


bonds from the United States Treasury 
but not war bonds. 
tion in a time of total war? 


Good Men- | 


What is the distinc- | 


nonites will not serve in public office 
because there are almost always connec-— 


tions that conflict with the doctrine of 
nonresistance. One wonders what would 
happen to civil institutions if all the 
world were Mennonite. Is it the Men- 
nonite conclusion that human society— 
the same society which makes the Men- 


nonite movement possible—is evil and 


should collapse? 
The treatment of Adin Ballou’s peace 
views will interest Universalists. 


Harmon M. Gexur- 


THe SwHancHal MyYsTery. 


Bechtel. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 


ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich? 


60 cents. 

A story for young people of the deliv- 
erance of a young Chinese girl from a life 
of slavery in a Japanese-controlled fae- 
tory, told from a rigidly orthodox stand- 


point. 
J. Vom 


WHO’S WHO 


Frank D. Apams, with his wife, Rev. 
Helen F. Adams, is now pastor of our 
churches at Lansing and Farmington, 
Mich., and Olinda, Ont. For eleven 
years prior to that he was pastor of our 
church at Oak Park, Ill. He has been 
president of the Universalist Church of 
America, and is a veteran of World 
War I. ‘ 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) in Milton, 
Mass. 


FLorence W. Sraronson is wife of 
Chaplain Arnold L. Simonson, at pres- 
ent in Germany. She is active in church 
work and was interim executive director 
of the National Association of Univer- 
salist Women last winter. 


Hvucu Stevenson TIGNER is pastor of 
the Mt. Vernon Heights Congregational 
Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. He is a 


writer of distinction, 


W. I. Mayo is director of the Kur 
Hattin Homes, Westminster, Vt., a 
trustee of the local Congregational 
church, a lifelong Unitarian and a mem- 
ber of the Universalist-Unitarian Con- 
vention. 


Harry ,Avams Hersey is minister of 
the Universalist church of Danbury, 
Conn. He is also secretary of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention. 
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it Common Sense in Dealing with the Germans 


HE cheers today are all for the vindictive. The 
_ Ht harsher the judgment passed on Germany and the 
more extensive the reprisal suggested, the greater the 
applause. Any voice lifted for mercy is laughed at. 
Any proposal of discrimination is called mushy. A hard 
peace is urged. A soft peace is feared. 

Now, as our readers well know, we have gone all 
out for the prosecution of the war. We have endorsed 
measures and methods that have made us cringe in 
every fiber of our being. We have seen the stern 
necessity of fire bombs and flame throwers, and we 
have faced squarely the fact that in modern warfare 
the civilians, even mothers and babes, may have to be 
sacrificed in our destruction of the enemy’s power to 
fight. But when it comes to kicking a man when he is 
down, we balk. We balk not entirely on grounds of 
mercy, but on grounds of common sense. 

We think it entirely right to place on trial the 
leaders “of Germany responsible for the detestable 
crimes that have been committed. For the good of 
society, the criminals must be brought to justice. But 
in trying even Goering and his ilk we must remem- 
ber that they will be tried at a time when their maimed 
victims are still alive and when the bones and ashes 
of their dead cry to high heaven. The demands of an 
infuriated populace should make us all the more care- 
ful to see that the rights of the accused are protected. 

When it comes to passing judgment on the masses 


} 
4. 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when the 

praises of Russia were on every lip. We needed 
Russia; and Russian men, women, boys and girls were 
dying at a rate to make the staggering total of over 
_ fifteen million who gave their lives in the war against 
Germany. Terrible as was the price of victory exacted 
of Britain and America, it did not compare with the 
price that Russia paid. Because Russians died, many 
of our loved ones are alive. 

One may say of course that Russia was kicked into 
the struggle; but so were we kicked into the struggle. 
Now some of -our ingrates and fools are talking 
about a future conflict with Russia. We talked 
‘that way about Japan. We ‘showed suspicion of 


Japan. We slapped Japan in the face with an utterly 
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of the people we ought to pray for discrimination. 
The columnists and broadcasters who say that all 
Germans are about equally guilty are simply ignorant 
of human nature. The people of Dresden or of Munich 
are no more alike than the people of New York or 
Chicago. There are millions in both Germany and the 
United States who in war or in peace “do not know 
what it is all about.” There never was a time when 
“heiling” Hitler was not laughed at by some Germans. 
Always there were people who would have resisted, as 
did Parson Niemoeller, if they had dared. We admit 
that it would have been nobler of them to resist and 
die, but we take it that we in this country have at 
least a few people who would not have resisted and 
died in similar circumstances. 

These Germans are our kinsmen. Even the purest 
Anglo-Saxon has a grandfather or a few hundred of 
them who came out of the Black Forest. 

We concur in the movement to re-educate the 
Germans, but the best teachers to start with are some 
shipments of wheat flour. 

We are taking our stand not so much on our 
religion as on time-tested wisdom: the long ex- 
perience of the race, the mighty effect of a “hand” to 
the man who is down, and the stark naked necessities 
of world politics. 

If we don’t watch out these so-called Russians will 
beat us both in hangings and in soup kitchens. 


he Shall We Forget What Russia Did? 


stupid Exclusion Act, whose effect on immigration was 
nil, and we got what we went after. 

We do not believe that we ever will have war with 
Russia, for the masses of people in our country and in 
Britain admire Russia. They know that Russia always 
has been on our side. They see clearly that there are 
no great questions of foreign policy separating us. 
And they view with amazement and chagrin some of 
the attitudes of our diplomats. 

There is the question of Poland. We seem to have 
been forced into a position where we have to defend 
the London exile government of Poland. We could 
find a better client if we looked around the world a bit. 
This government represents the wealthy landowners of 
Poland, and while wealthy landowners should be repre- 
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scuted in the halls of justice, they should not be 
permitted to take title to justice. And exile govern- 
ments are not highly popular with the people who 
sweat blood under the Germans. 

The worst thing about our attitude toward Russia 
is that we are not willing to let Russia do what we 
insist on doing ourselves. We won’t stand for disorder 
on our own borders, but when Russia tries to get a 
friendly frontier we cry out in horror. 

This writer does not approve of Russia’s playing a 
lone hand, but he tries to remember that the hand is 
not yet played out. 

A little of the warm friendliness of a man like 
F. D. R. is more needed just now than flawless logic. 

When the San Francisco Conference opened and 
Mr. Molotov made his surprising suggestion of four 
chairmen, we ought to have thanked him and accepted 
the suggestion instead of fighting him and compro- 
mising. There was no great principle involved, and 
it is likely that we would have found the going easier 
in other differences if we had started out in a friendlier 
way. 

We have had the bad luck to have to take positions 
that made us look worse than we were. We had to 
vote for the admission of the colonels’ regime in 
Argentina and against the Lublin regime in Poland. 
And we were made to appear as if we did not believe 
in independence eventually for colonies and did not 
hold that the right to work was basic. All this made 
Russia suspicious. 

So we must not allow autocratic religious groups or 
prejudiced economic groups or mistaken diplomats to 
poison further our relations with Russia. Too much 
is involved. The future peace of the world depends 
on friendship of Russia and the United States, and on 
the friendship of Britain for both. There can be no 
United Nations organization worth the paper it is 
written on if. the allies of the war do not co-operate 
for the peace. The talk about taking a firm hand with 
Russia is stupid, whether uttered in London, Washing- 
ton or Rome. The future of civilization hangs on some- 
thing as simple and as possible as patience and 
kindness. 


MAY PHILIP 


AY PHILIP is not dead. She is much alive and 
at her work as assistant editor of Tar CurisTIAN 
Leaver. But she is staying and we are departing, and 
this is our last chance to pay tribute to her ability and 
her work for the editor and for Tue Curtstian Leaver. 
She and Florence I. Adams are the only managing 
editors that we have known on Tur Lraper—for 
managing editor is what the position that these two 
have held is usually called. 

Miss Philip came from Scotland in 1927. In a crisis 
she can straighten out the editor in broad Scotch that 
sticks. She was with the Cunard Steamship Company 
for eleven years in the office of the freight manager. 
The position that she came to fill on Tue Curistran 
LEADER was not an easy one, for the editor whom she 
succeeded, Miss Adams, was of unusual ability and 
had been with Tur Leaver twenty-seven years. But 
she has filled the placé admirably and so filled it that 
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she has saved the editor from many blunders and 
great fatigue. 

She prepares all copy, reads all proofs, does the 
make-up and shepherds the paper from copy basket 
practically all the way to mail sack. She supervises 
the mail, answers some letters, and takes innumerable 
calls on the telephone. She is called on by the editor 
often to give her judgment of manuscripts, and in 
between other things tries to find time to be news 
editor. She keeps the book-review list and handles 
every book that goes out. Time was when we had a 
salaried literary editor and all this work was done out- 
side the office. Time was when the editor had a 
private secretary, and he recalls now the mountain of 
work done by Dorothy Hall, Dorothy Cole and Mary 
Darling. Now in a time of pared budgets this means 
that the job of editor is a two-man job and the job of 
assistant editor a two- or three-woman job. 

We here record our gratitude to May Allan Philip 
and the happiness we have had in the association with 
her. 


DR. STAFFORD 


NE of our generous and helpful contributors now 

and then in the past eighteen years has been 
Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D.D., minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston. At the age of thirty-six he was 
called on to succeed Dr. George A. Gordon, one of the 
famous preachers of America. He himself has done 
the work of a Titan. He has changed the Old South 
from a preaching point to a working church. He has 
faced war and depression with the same courage. The 
tower had to come down because of sinking foundations: 
but the tower went up again on foundations that will 
not sink. The wonderful parish house was built when 
fear gripped every financial center. And the minister 
has stood foursquare through all the years of his pas- 
torate for liberal religion and the application of the 
gospel to institutions as well as individuals. 

We should be sorry to see him lay down this work 
at the Old South if he were not called to another great 
work. He is president-elect of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation—a great school of religion. In scholarship. 
in experience, in lovable human qualities, he is fitted 
to be a teacher of men. His intimates call him Thomas, 
or Tommy, mainly because that is not his name and 
because he likes it. It brings a master of the long 
sentence and the mighty paragraph within range of the 
Saxon fellowship to which most of us belong. God 
speed Tommy Stafford! 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One resignation that could not stick for long was 
that of Miss Ida Folsom, executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women. Her long rest put 
her in top-notch condition, and the demand of every- 
body concerned brought her back. . 


All flesh may be grass, as the good book says, but 
any man who has struggled with “quack” grass in his 
garden in a rainy season knows that the metaphor 
really means not mortality but immortality. 
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of the lofty sanctuary. 
_inscribed certain sayings from the Old Testament 


Seriptures. 


The World at the Crossroads 


A sermon delivered in the Universalist church of Lansing, Michigan 


Frank D. Adams 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. 
—Exodus 14:15. 


Y thought goes back to a dramatic moment in 
October, 1907, in the city of Philadelphia. The 


I oe y. . . . . . 
: Universalist General Convention was in session there; 
| an!’ we were facing a critical point in our history. 


We were assembled in evening session to hear words 
of counsel from three of our prominent leaders. 


_ To accommodate all those who wished to attend, the 
| convention had adjourned from the Church of the 


Messiah, the entertaining church, to a large synagogue 
near by. The last of the three speakers was the late 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, at that time 
an outstanding minister of our denomination and 
perhaps its most eloquent speaker. He had been 
selected to summarize our situation, make it graphic 
before us, and to speak the word we needed in that 
decisive hour. 

I shall never forget that moment, for it marks one 
of the great thrills of a lifetime. The speaker rose 
slowly to his feet and advanced to the front of the 
rostrum. He cast his eyes upward toward the dome 
In large letters thereon were 


Dr. Shutter raised his right hand, the 
index finger pointing. “Upon the dome of this temple,” 
he said, “I see the gleaming words of my text. ‘Speak 
unto my people that they go forward.’ ” 

Timely always to adventuring souls, this challenge 
was never more timely than now. It is timely to you 
and me in this pregnant hour of world events to which 
we have come. To us, you say? To us, a little handful 
of obscure men and women, known scarcely beyond 
the boundaries of our own tiny neighborhoods? To that 
I reply yes. Because each one of you as an individual 
is America; each one of you is the world. What you 
insyour hearts resolve shall be done in the epoch- 
making conference of the nations now in session at 
San Francisco, and in all future conferences to come, 
inevitably must and will be done. Such is the mighty 
triumph of democracy; such is the victory of the faith 
which you and I and our fathers before us have borne 
through the heat and burden of the day. 

Whether men recognize and call it by that name 
or not, Universalism has come into its own when the 
decisions which are to determine the whole future of 
mankind are made by the millions of little people of 
America and all the Allied nations. These are the 
people who have given their sons, who have shed their 
blood, to that end. Now it shall be for them to say 
whether a brave new world is to emerge out of the 
impending conferences or whether they are to. mark 
a retreat into the hell of another and bloodier war. 


‘If the common men and women, the typical little 
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people of the free lands of the earth, leap to the 
challenge of our text and go forward, the whole world 
will move forward into an era of mutual security and 
peace. You hold the fate of the future in the hollow 
of your hands. 

The San Francisco Conference came crowding upon 
the heels of an event which left us shaking with 
amazement and grief. The leading figure in setting up 
this conference and declaring its principles was dead. 
Without a moment’s warning he was taken from us; 
and today he lies in peace in the loved garden where 
he had hoped to spend at ease the sunset hours of his 
life. After life’s fitful fever, Franklin Roosevelt sleeps 
well, leaving his unfinished work in your hands and 
mine to do. 

God knows that we would not ;have willed it so: 
but there is a certain sense in which this world 
bereavement can be turned into .a world blessing. 
We in America had grown to depend too much upon 
our President. Perhaps that was true to some degree 
in all the Allied world. We grew to feel that we could 
leave it to him; he would do it all for us. But his 
sudden taking away shocked us into a new awareness 
that we are the ones, after all, who must achieve this 
noble end. President Truman, himself — staggering 
under the burden so abruptly laid upon him, reminded 
us of this in words of stark simplicity: 


Tragic fate has thrust upon us grave responsibilities. 
We must carry on. Our departed leader never looked back- 
ward. He looked forward and moved forward. That is what 
he would want us to do. That is what America will do. 


And that, I am sure, all the free, united, democratic 
world, working hand in hand, will do. So we gird up 
our loms for the task. 

Whatever it may be in other lands, the major 
question in America is this: Have we, as representative 
citizens, come to a full awareness of ourselves, and so 
of our nation, as responsible and indispensable members 
of a decent world order? Are we willing and ready 
to do whatever is necessary to meet and discharge that 
implied obligation? 

There is no use trying to evade this question. Every 
thoughtful person who understands the heart of 
America knows that in that heart there has always 
been a deep-lying stratum of isolationism. Americans 
have always felt capable of paddling their own canoe. 
However troubled the international waters might be, 
we have felt able to keep the craft on an even keel and 
hold it on our own independent, chosen course. 

We are not to be blamed for this. It was part of 
our national heritage from the beginning. In the days 
of national infancy it was the price of our survival. 
We had to stand aloof from the quarrels and intrigues 
of a seething Europe or be ‘smothered in our cradle. 
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Our far-seeing first President recognized that and 
sounded the warning the times required. No 
entangling alliances! 

Every natural advantage was on our side. Beyond 
our shores rolled great ocean-barriers which tiny, slow- 
moving sailing ships required weeks and months to 
cross. There were no cables, no telegraphs. The radio 
and air transit were not yet even a dream. If only we 
let the rest of the warring world alone, we could work 
out our own destiny in comfortable peace and security. 

This became our national religion. For a century, 
and for a quarter of a century longer, it was taught in 
our schools, promoted in our countinghouses and 
thundered from our pulpits. We were dull pupils 
indeed if the lesson was not well mastered. 

Among the rank and file of our people it was 
assumed that this would be our national religion—and 
policy—for ever and a day. To doubt it was heresy! 
But the tempo of world movements has been vastly 
accelerated since the turn of the present century, 
within the last two decades in particular. Breath- 
taking developments in our civilization have over- 
leaped natural barriers or crumbled them to the 
ground. I need not enumerate them, these annihilators 
of space and time. You know how their combined 
impact has resulted in shrinking our world into a 
smaller and yet smaller compass, throwing our poly- 
glot humanity, of all colors, cultures, races and creeds, 
into closer and yet closer contact. This trend 
it was more than a trend, it was a drive — was 
inevitable. There was nothing anyone could do to 
stop or even arrest it. 

This has meant the end of isolationism. Only blind 
‘men and fanatics deny it. With a start of surprise. 
not unmingled with a touch of alarm, the people of 
what has perforce become the most powerful nation in 
the world have awakened to this fact. It was not our 
reasoned or’ deliberate choice. Fate, destiny, the 
glacierlike movement of forces far beyond our control, 
have inevitably combined to bring this to pass. 
America must now catch the cadence of this global 
march and move on in step with the rest of the decent, 
aspiring world, or, by her refusal, eventually precipitate 
herself and the rest of the world into political and moral 
chaos. Our President had that in mind when he said 
in his first address to the nation: 


In this shrinking world it is futile to seek safety behind 
geographical barriers. Real security will be found only in law 
and in justice. 


I know what your response would be. We know 
this, you would say; we accept it and are ready to go 
forward. Are you sure? Are you quite sure? Have 
you probed deep down into your heart, as I have tried 
to probe’into my own, until you are sure—sure beyond 
all peradventure? Has that deep-lying stratum of 
isolationism been completely dissolved by the chem- 
istry of world events? 

It is simply and only to ask that question that I 
am speaking in this strain today. The ultimate 
decision rests with you, you know. For what is in 
your hearts, as a cross section of the unfettered common 
people of America, your souls’ sincere desire, will beat 
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Dr. Adams 


upon the hearts of the world’s representatives as they 
meet together in the weeks and months ahead and 
inevitably bring it to pass. 

No, this is not an exaggeration. I think I know our 
America. We do not submit to dictation. Just because 
we will not be ruled that way, we sometimes rebel 
when compliance would seem to be to our practical 
advantage. We do accept disinterested leadership; we 
do react to the challenge of high ideals—as the events 
of recent days have so dramatically proved. Never- 
theless, as a people nurtured and confirmed in the very 
essence of democracy, we insist that no policy of 
importance shall become the official American policy 
until it has been stamped with the mandate of popular 
approval. Such approval may be registered at the 
polls, or it may be given tacitly by common consent. 
But it is never in doubt. 

So, for more than a third of a century, I have been 
watching Americans in the ferment of making up their 
minds on this hitherto startling issue of international 
co-operation. My congregations during these years 
have served as my testing laboratory; just because, as 
I have said, they are typical cross sections of our 
America. As one small voice in the wilderness, I have 
never failed, when opportunity offered, to lift it up in 
support of this mighty cause. At first only an 
occasional hearer gave assent. Most of the congrega- 
tion would shake their heads in dismay at the 
“dangerous radicalism” of this excited young parson. 
But, with intermittent ebbs and flows, the supporters 
of the new doctrine slowly increased. It became at 
least respectable, a question which one might discuss 
without having his patriotism impugned. The idea 
was taking root. Yet always, even until now, I have 
encountered a considerable body of resistance. Always 
a few, sometimes more than a few, registered their 
disapproval with cold silence and a grim tightening of 
their lips. 

This was the index of a deposit of public sentiment, 
stubborn enough, until the mid-months of the present 
world war, to halt any national commitments in favor 
of all-out co-operation in a family of nations. Has it 
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been quite overcome, I wonder—quite borne down by 
the ghastly logic of events? Are we ready now to go 
forward? Actually ready? Said President Truman: 


We have learned to fight with other nations in common 
defense of our freedom. We must now learn to live with 
other nations for our mutual good. 


Are we ready to do that? All of us? Are we ready 
tc forego some of the luxuries of our tables, ready to 
reduce our plentiful wardrobes, ready to draw our 
belts a notch or two tighter this year, and perhaps 
next year, in order that our brothers and sisters in the 
ravaged countries of the world may not lapse into the 
anarchy which invariably follows upon the heels of 
hunger, nakedness and cold? Are you ready? 

*" Never before in our history has America faced a 
decision like this. 

To quote our President once more: 


To build the foundations of enduring peace we must not 
only work in harmony with our friends abroad, but we must 
have the united support of our own people. 


What a joy, what an incomparable privilege it is 
to address this appeal to Universalists! What security 
to feel under our feet the solid ground of our great 
avowals! We avow our faith in the supreme worth of 
every human personality; we avow our faith in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. In these commitments we are not invoking 
some alien, unknown faith; we are embracing our 
Christian heritage entire; we are breaking free of all 
the pagan uglinesses with which the partialism of the 
Middle Ages had encrusted it. 

What a paradox it would be, what an appalling 
contradiction, to preach this evangel of a friendly 
united world in a church or to a congregation com- 
mitted to the musty, outmoded doctrines of predestina- 
tion, of election and reprobation, and the final hopeless 
separation of ever-living human souls, some in palaces 
of endless delight, but vastly greater multitudes in 
caverns of endless misery! What measureless blessing 
is ours! 

On the night before he died President Roosevelt 
wrote these words as the concluding lines of a speech 
which he intended in a few hours to deliver to the 
nation: | 
# Today as we move against the terrible scourge of war, as 
we go forward toward the greatest contribution that any 
gefieration of human beings can make in this world—the 
contribution of lasting peace—I ask you to keep up your 
faith. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate them- 
-selves to the making of an abiding peace, I say the only limit 
to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with strong and active Faith. (Italics 
mine.) 


’ There sounds the very keynote of our Universalist 
faith. How we should rejoice and be glad in it, as its 
challenge and its promise go ringing into the far 
corners of the earth! A time for greatness! One 
prophetic spirit among us has laid hold upon that 
phrase as the title of a moving book. No man in this 
day can be anything greater than a Universalist, with 
all that mighty word implies. ° 
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We have halted sometimes in the past; we have 
faltered now and then before the tremendous implica- 
tions of our religion; but this time, with our ranks 
unbroken, we are going forward. 

Tomorrow shall not be limited, sabotaged or im- 
paired by any cankering doubts or mental reservations 
of today! 


Peter Gets Mad 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


DON’T care what anybody says—this is a lovely 

story. I didn’t make it up; I’m only telling it to 
you. And it’s true that I don’t know Peter very well. 
I know some Peters quite well; but this Peter I’ve seen 
only once in my life. All the same I know this about 
him that I’m telling you; and you can think what you 
like, but I shall go on thinking it lovely. 

Peter is ten years old. His little sister Monica is 
five. The father of Peter and Monica is a master in 
a big school, and lives in a house where many callers 
come. Peter from the very beginning has looked on 
Monica as the most bewitching creature ever. From 
the very first he has given her his toys and played with 
her and amused her by the hour. 

Monica is very charming. She has a funny little 
nose which turns up, and a large mouth which laughs 
easily, and small bright eyes which love everything. 

One day some visitors came and stayed for tea. 
They were very agreeable, and they talked to Peter 
and Monica as well as to Father and Mother. Peter 
handed the teacups and Monica carried the cakes. 

Then something happened which made the hand 
of Peter shake suddenly and a lot of tea flopped out 
into the saucer. Mother poured out another, and by 
that time other visitors had arrived, and so nobody 
noticed the shaking hand of Peter. There was so much 
to talk about everywhere. But Peter became very 
silent; he hardly talked at all; he hardly listened; for 
something had happened. 

At last, when all the visitors had gone, Mother said, 
“Peter, you may have a cookie now.” 

Peter said, ‘No, I don’t want a cookie.” 

Mother said: “Why, whatever has 
darling? Are you ill?” 

Peter shook his head, but he would have no cookie. 
Instead, he looked and looked and looked at Monica— 
until it was time for Monica’s supper and bed. She was 
dancing round the room and laughing and singing as 
she so often did. Then she threw her arms round Peter 
and said, “Come up when I’m in bed and say good 
night.” 

“Sure,” said Peter, gently. 

When Mother and Monica had gone, Peter sat 
darkly brooding, so that when Mother came back he 
was there in the twilit room just as she had left him. 
She went up to Peter and put her arm round him, 
“What is it, Peter?” she asked. 

“Mother,” said Peter, “is Monica beautiful or isn’t 
she?” 

Mother smiled. “We think so,” she said. 


(Continued on page 253) 
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The Case for Institutes 


Florence W. Simonson 


EVERAL times recently I have heard ministers 
and laymen express the need of their local church 

for a trained paid worker who could assume respon- 
sibility for various fields of the church’s activities. 
And, always, they closed their remarks with the sad 
ending—“but there is no one to be had.” Ten or a 
dozen years ago, when trained parish workers were 
beimg graduated from the schools, there were no jobs 
available, so they drifted into other fields of work and 
fewer trainees entered the schools each year. It is 
ironic that, now, when the churches see a need, arising 
out of the times in which we live, for trained, informed, 
up-to-date workers, there are few available. 

The church as a whole has always been aware that 
a single parish worker was not the solution of any 
church’s leadership problem, and so it has been a 
denominational policy to offer each summer in widely 
scattered places, and at nominal cost, training and 
leadership institutes, summer seminars, where the latest 
methods, the newest knowledge, the most successful 
techniques of church work in all its branches, were 
presented to lay people (primarily) and clergy, so that 
they could do a competent and growing piece of work 

_an their local situations. 

During these war years we have seen the power of 
volunteer service. Countless thousands of women— 
and men too—give millions of hours of service without 
payment of any sort so that our country’s war effort 
may be carried forward. They do it willingly, depend- 
ably and competently. It is not too much to hope for 
the same type of volunteer service from our lay men 
and women toward the work of the church. Surely 
the values of the Christian church are worthy of 
spreading, teaching, demonstrating and passing on in 
every community where there are Christian people— 
and elsewhere! And what more effective testimony to 
the work of the church than the living enthusiasm of 
one who feels its worth and who tells it joyously and 
works for it willingly, without thought of pay? The 
strength of the church lies in its members. And the 
only way we can beat this old law of “supply and 
demand” is to provide more competent trained leader- 
ship for our churches through our lay people. 

I have seen interested people who, though willing, 
were at sea as to the right approach to leadership in 

church work. It may be a case of not knowing where 

to begin, or how to begin, or arriving at a certain point 
and not knowing how to go on. Or the trouble may 
he in using antiquated methods or outmoded attitudes. 
Just a little help and direction along the right path 
may transform these people into dynamic and con- 
structive leaders. For these, and for those others who 
want to learn more for the sheer joy and satisfaction 
of doing their church work more competently, the 
summer courses are planned. 

I have yet to see a person come away from any 
institute without profiting in some way. I know count- 
less individuals who will talk enthusiastically for hours 
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The Pines, Ferry Beach 


about Shelter Neck or Midwest or Ferry Beach, or 
whatever institute it was their good fortune to attend. 
There is something thrilling and indefinably inspiring 
about being with a group of fellow Universalists, work- 
ing with them and seeking with them the answers to 
some of our present-day problems. And there is not 
a minister in our fellowship who will not agree that his 
institute-trained church workers, if he has any, are the 
backbone of his church’s program. 

It costs very little to attend an institute. Most 
people who are financially able are willing to make a 
contribution toward the attendant living expenses of 
the week or so of the institute. Carfare and a small 
registration fee are the only other items in the budget, 
beyond what the individual chooses to spend in his 
own way. Almost all our churches could raise the 
money to send at least one person to an institute. 
Many groups plan all year so that they may have 
several representatives at the institutes to. bring back 
new ideas and to help keep the program of the church 
abreast of the times. And, if I’m any judge, many 
people who are sent as delegates want to return at 
their own expense another year. Institutes are in- 
fectious. If you have ever been to one, you don’t have 
to know the case for them. If you haven't, I submit 
that there is no place where you will get more that will 
help you to be a better church worker than at an 
institute. The nice part is that the interest accrues 
through the year as you use the things you have learned 
and find that your work is more successful and satisfy- 
ing because of your summer training. 

As far back as December, 1944, the plans for the 
coming summer’s institutes were going forward. It 
was not certain that government regulations would 
allow of such gatherings, yet all the details that go to 
make a successful meeting of this sort could not be left 
until the last moment. Since the first of this year a 
number of our church’s leaders and the Institute Plan- 
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“ming Committee have had the problems of curriculum, 


faculty, speakers, dates, program, etc., on their minds 
and in their hearts. Each year they strive to improve 
on the structure of the year before. As plans shape 
up for the 1945 season it is felt that the hours of 
thought, discussion and letter-writing will bring forth 
good results. 

This year certain government rulings will of neces- 
sity make a difference in attendance. However, it will 
still be possible for a goodly number to take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by our institute programs. 


_Let no one doubt that the church is in an essential busi- 
hess and its welfare and success, which depend upon 


you, have much to do with making a better world in 
which the peace to be made can be kept. Church people 
must become aware of the personal responsibility in 
the peace equation. Institutes can help those who 


_ attend to be better Christian citizens and they can 


pass on what they learn to others not fortunate enough 
to attend. 


A Greater Than Niemoeller 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON. Fifteen Sermons. By Kaj 
Munk. Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebraska. 
$1.00. 


HEN Himmler’s blond beasts of prey murdered 
Pastor Kaj Munk of Vederso, the spiritual 
detonator of Danish resistance, they created a martyr 
of major stature, one worthy to stand with John the 
Baptiste Stephen, Polycarp. And, as is the way with 
martyrs, he has more to say when he is dead. The words 
he spoke to his people during the years of their bondage 
become doubly sacred now that they have been ratified 
by his blood. We can peruse them as scripture, 
knowing that they contain no idle talk. And having 
been brought to the attention of Christendom at large 
we discover that his was the clearest and most com- 
manding voice to be raised in Europe for many a year. 
“English-speaking peoples had an opportunity to 
feel this man’s pulse about a year ago when four of 
his sermons, which had been smuggled out of Denmark 
by the underground, were translated and published in 
a booklet. We now have an opportunity to explore 
hint in a larger volume. Those who take advantage of 
it will find something they have seldom, if ever, 
encountered before. 
- The form of these sermons will strike most of us 
as curious. They do not make three points. They do 
not have a nicely balanced introduction, body and 
conclusion. Each one is a tightly knitted wad. The 
preacher plunges into the middle of his subject with 
the first sentence, and before you know it he is finished. 
The average delivery time would be fifteen minutes, 
never (with one exception) more than twenty. The 
form is approximately what a well-groomed American 
preacher would use for a “meditation” when he chooses 
not to deliver a “sermon.” But the manner is not 
that of meditation. The style is ejaculatory; the 
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sentences strike, flash and lay open like rapiers; the 
whole piece burns with a brilliant flame. 

Kaj Munk had unusual talents. He was Denmark’s 
leading poet and playwright. This guaranteed him the 
gift of ready and apt expression. But the manner is 
always subservient to the matter. No one would ever 
think of reading him for literary purposes or describing 
him as a literary man. He was first, last and always 
a preacher of the Christian gospel, and he had a clear 
and prophetic understanding of what the gospel meant. 

In so far as one can claim to lay his finger on the 
secret of Munk’s preaching, I think it is contained in 
these statements from two of the sermons in this 
volume: 


The Christian religion is in every sense of the word a 
religion of realism. It is an irreconcilable enemy of senti- 
mental stories. (P. 37.) 

But, does the gospel really say something to us about 
Denmark? Or shall we again see the preacher resorting to 
certain tricks by introducing ideas into the Word instead of 
expounding the Word itself in order to apply it to actual 
life? Let me state at the outset that I need not strain myself 
unduly, because the Word of God is eternally actual. It is 
living, and it always meets you where you are. No matter 
what is in your heart, you will never find that it speaks about 
something that does not apply to you. (P. 75.) 


These, and one other quotation, go a long way 
toward explaining this man: 


She was certain that God wanted to teach her something 
through this illness. How often she has told me that she 
thanked God for her bad leg. And Mother was right. She had. 
never become the heroic woman she was if there had been no 
demand on her heroic spirit. (P. 64.) 


Kaj Munk had the ultimate demand made upon 
his spirit, and he had the spirit to meet it. His name 
becomes added to that shining company referred to in 
the Letter to the Hebrews: “Therefore with all this 
cloud of witnesses encircling us. . .” The church would 
not go amiss if it held the Sunday nearest to January 4 
sacred to the name of this Danish saint. . 


A PSALM OF COURAGE 


Imbue me with courage, O God, for all life’s vicis- 
situdes. 

Let me face each new day with anticipation, and 
its uncertainties with assurance. 

Let me go forward to meet its untried experiences 
with the courage that knows not fear. 

Let not the dread of that which may never happen 
paralyze my will and make me subservient to anxiety 
and needless worry. 

Let me learn courage from those who have faced 
pain and suffering and loss with unflinching bravery, 


‘and turned seeming defeat into unquestioned victory. 


Let me not turn aside from any experience, how- 
ever distressing and distasteful, that will make my 
soul expand and my spirit broaden. 

If I am beaten let me keep my secret well, and 
turn a smiling face to the world of men. 

Hazex I. Kirk 
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The Responsibility of Fathers 


Father's Day sermon delivered at the United Church in Bellows Falls, Vermont 


W. I. Mayo 


HEN you first realize you are a father and begin 

to think of the enormous amount of responsibility 
you have shouldered, you are appalled. There is that 
wee mite of humanity in the nurse’s arms. Every bit 
of his growth and development is for you to supervise 
and sponsor. You must see to it that he eats regu- 
larly, that he has a roof, and, above all, love and 
affection. A group of people who attend church on a 
beautiful day like this do not have to be told of the 
gripping responsibilities of fatherhood. Many of you 
have.assumed them and carried them out diligently. 
Some of you have assumed them for children not your 
own. All of you have an interest in children and are 
an example to the hundreds of them who throng our 
streets. 

I am sorry to say, however, that there are today 
far too many people in our state and in our community 
who are fathers although they never should have been 
permitted the privilege of fatherhood. I had occasion 
to talk with a little boy the other day who was not 
making the progress in his school work that he should 
have been making, considering his mentality. He said, 
“My father never comes to see me. I have eighteen 
cousins, but they never come to see me or write to 
me.” <A good stiff talk with the father served to 
straighten out this situation, but there are many 
others like it which are not so easily remedied. 

I know of another father who, when payment for 
expenses of his children was demanded, stated that he 
preferred to be sent to jail rather than meet this 
responsibility. Later he was sent to jail because of 
failure to comply with a court order compelling him 
to support his children. 

An American father is a peculiar individual. Too 
often he feels his full duty toward his children has been 
discharged when he has provided them with a place 
to live and adequate, sometimes too adequate, physical 
comforts. Many parents sit at my desk and begin an 
account of their troubles by reciting at length the list 
of physical comforts they have provided for their 
children, the money they have spent, the clothes they 
have bought, and, in return, they state, they have 
received not one word of thanks or appreciation. 

It is a waste of breath to ask such parents how 
much time they have given their children; how much 
of themselves, how much of their personalities and 


affection they have poured forth on the child. If they . 


answered correctly the reply would be absolutely none, 
nine times out of ten. 

I know a boy whose father would not qualify for 
membership in this church or any church. He drinks 
to excess and his family never knows whether or not 
the money for next week’s groceries is forthcoming, 
but he has the affection of his children, because he is 
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willing to give them some of his time. He goes fishing 
with them, he plays with them and shows an interest 
in their lives. In spite of his detestable habits, they 
love him. He gives them what they crave most of all, 
affection and attention. 

But much as they love their father these children 
find him disappointing. He is not an example to them. 
They cannot point to him with pride. He occupies a 
poor place among his fellow men. Children must 
attend school and meet their friends, and a father who 
cannot be pointed to with pride is a failure. He may 
have the love of his family but not their respect. 
Do not be mistaken, this matter of respect is im- 
portant. Children strive to imitate their parents. I 
saw a child the other day who was learning to play the 
violin at the age of three. His mother was a violinist. 
She played with him and practiced by herself regularly 
and daily. The child did not feel that practicing was 
irksome or distasteful. It was a privilege and a 
pleasure to be permitted to join his mother in the 
activity of violin playing. A father may not wish to 
assume the role of hero, but he must do so in the eyes 
of his son, whether he wishes to or not. 

A former teacher who has been doing some sub- 
stituting in our schools tells me that in her opinion 
children as a whole have never shown such poor home 
training. Rude talk, lack of courtesy, lack of interest 
in school affairs, are rampant. Cigarette smoking 
begins at an early age and no one seems to respect 
modesty. 

Those of us who deal with so-called “under- 
privileged” children—a word, by the way, I should 
hesitate to try to define—see this same tendency. 
It is not the result of poverty alone, because no able- 
bodied people are really poor these days. It seems to 
result from a total lack of responsibility. If we are to 
permit people to bring children into the world we 
should somehow impress upon them the fact that they 
are shouldering a serious and heavy responsibility. 
Those unwilling and unable to shoulder the load should 
somehow be denied the privilege. This is a harsh 
statement, but to ignore it is to ignore the suffering of 
thousands and millions of little children—children who 
are the victims of the whims of cruel, unreliable and 
totally selfish parents. 

But forget the cries of these little ones, if you can, 
and turn to society and civilization. The very founda- 
tions are being torn from beneath them. Children 
brought up in ineffectual homes—and such homes are 
on the increase—can never be pillars of society. We as 
a nation are constantly trying to comfort ourselves 
with trite sayings. We tell of our Abraham Lincolns 
and Henry Fords who rose from homes of poverty to 
be great. But don’t forget that these men and others 
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ike them had parents who, although they were poor, 
were willing to accept the responsibilities of parent- 
hood and set for their children examples of honest, 
Christian living, such as the modern parent is unwill- 
ng to attempt. 

“Like father, like son,” we say; and how true it is! 
The son cannot help but be what his father is. When 
he hears his father laugh at the church and what it 
stands for he is almost certain to do the same. I 
recall a boy who came to us some years ago. He was 
in inveterate user of profane language. Investigation 
showed that he lived for three years in a home where 
this sort of language was in common use. It took many 
months of careful training to undo the harm that had 
beene-done by this experience. Social workers know 
that by and large underprivileged children become 


underprivileged parents and, what is worse,.irresponsi- ‘ 


ble parents, and that their number is on the increase. 
What can be done to develop a sense of responsibility 
among children and, in later life, among parents? 

In some way, somehow, we must bring back to our 
civilization and society and into our community lives 
the thing that our churches used to do for us, the 
development of respect and reverence for God and for 
the institutions which stand with him. Churches must 
be closer to the people and must take in all of them. 
One hundred per cent Americanism, fascism, com- 
munism, or any other “ism” will not take the place 
of the church in our communities. The church must 
be something we respect and ever stand in awe before. 
Churches must be for all, and all must be for the 
church. We must support them, because they are a 
necessary part of our social fabric. We must attend 
them even if the services do not please. They must be 
bigger thgn all the people or any one person. They 
must truly represent God on earth. 

The children of fathers who attend church will 


themselves be attendants and supporters of the organ- 
ization. The children of fathers who ignore the church 
will just as surely do the same. But fathers must be 
more than church attendants. We hear much of child 
delinquency. Some children are out of control entirely. 
One of the best preventive programs I know anything 
about involves bringing the fathers to court with the 
children. They are charged with their responsibility 
and punished if they fail to assume it. 

In these busy war times there is a breakdown in our 
community facilities for recreation. Seme of our 
families find these facilities a great help, but let me 
again point out that seesaws and baseball teams in 
charge of expert playground supervisors will not take 
the place, for a single minute, of a few hours of a 
father’s time given at the close of the day, in the early 
morning, or on a holiday. We must learn to live with 
our children and for our children. We must try to be 
the kind of people we want them to be, and we must 
want to be the kind of people of whom God and the 
community can be proud. 

We are prone to think of the larger personalities of 
the world, Hitler, Churchill and Roosevelt, but they 
are made large by the thoughts of little people. Hitler 
is the product of the thinking of the fathers of Germany 
just as Roosevelt represents the thinking of the fathers 
of America. What each of these fathers is in his own 
home is what our government is and will be. We have 
to start with the smallest unit. We have to begin 
with you and me. We can never overemphasize the 
importance of individual thought, action and attitudes. 

Our churches will never receive greater support 
than we as individuals feel like giving them. In the 
last analysis our children can never be more than we 
fathers are ourselves. Let us rally to the cause and 
feel that the responsibility for success rests on our 
shoulders. 


Connecticut Universalist Convention 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE 113th annual meeting of the Connecticut 

Universalist Convention was held in Norwich, May 
16-177 ‘Despite distance and restrictions the delegate 
attehdance (fifty) was normal, and the total attend- 
ance but slightly smaller than usual. 

President J. Albert Robinson, in his annual address, 
said that we were at present in one of the greatest 
moments of history—the end of the European war, 
and we were witnessing the truth of Jesus’ prophecy, 
“They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
We had cause for thanksgiving and rejoicing on Ver 
Day. In the postwar era we must not let hate prevail, 
but a harsh justice may be Christian nevertheless. He 
stated that we had great hopes of the San Francisco 
Conference. “Our task is to do all we can for Christian 
fellowship and unity.” 

Two exceptional circumstances prevailed this year. 
First, the Convention lost, through one death and four 
shanges of pastorates, five of its nine ministers. A 
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sixth change will take place July 1, when Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden ends his pastorate. Four of the 
ministers have been replaced and Meriden is soon to 
settle a man. 

Second, Herbert E. Belden, treasurer of the Con- 
vention for the past twenty-six years, retired from 
office. In a comparative statement of Convention 
assets then and now (1919 and 1945) he showed that 
they had increased from $107,000 to $229,000, or 114 
per cent. From the Ministerial Pension Fund, estab- 


‘lished twenty-one years ago, $17,200 has been paid to 


ministers or their beneficiaries, and there is $21,207 on 
hand. Neither ministers nor churches contribute to 
this fund. 

The Convention was greatly saddened by three 
recent deaths—Rev. Isaac Smith (trustee), January 
10; Mrs. Janet H. Blackford, April 6; and Ezra B. 
Wood, May 14. Resolutions of sympathy were adopted 
by the Executive Committee and the Convention. 
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The Convention adopted a resolution of apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Van Schaick’s long and able editorship of 
Tur Leaver and a resolution of “loyalty and good 
wishes” to Dr. Lalone, the new editor. The Universal- 
ist Publishing House and its new manager, Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, were the subject of another resolu- 
tion, in which the indispensable services of the House 
and the endorsement of its campaign for $125,000 were 
mentioned. . 

Recommendations adopted endorsed the Unified 
Appeal and approved the inclusion of additional 
projects: the Plan Book, commended to churches and 
ministers; religious education and young people’s work; 
Ferry Beach institutes; the new relief project of the 
denomination; support of Protestant chaplain under 
Council of Churches at state hospital. The recom- 
mendations included also, if the income of the Con- 
vention admits, a contribution, through the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, to the William Wesley Cromie 
Memorial Church Fund, and a contribution to The 
Christian Leader Fund. 

Resolutions, other than those already mentioned, 
were in support of the Publishing House, the Connecti- 
cut Council of Churches, peace and race relationships. 
Mr. Belden was the subject of a special resolution of 
commendation and appreciation. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman and Miss Dora J. Brown 


b) 


ment concerning the status, projects, plans, services 
and needs of the House. He made several generous 
offers and, in closing, asked for increased support of 
the House and Tue Lraper under new editorship and 
increased expense. 

The Norwich Ministerial Association sent greetings 
by Rev. Charles R. Hodges. 

The occasional sermon, “On Being Universalists 
and Christians,’ was delivered by Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, D.D. He said in part: 


Mr. Wyman) in an after-dinner address, made a state- 


Our task is that of presenting a positive faith; to make 
God the Father as real to men as Jesus is to Christians. We 
must endeavor to make universal human brotherhood real by 
ridding ourselves of racial and religious prejudices. Though 
our task may seem impossible, it is one we must perform. 

Our predecessors, a century ago, when we were organizing 
churches in our state frequently, many of which were very 
short-lived, lived in an age of theological debate. Their part 
was so well done that their very success made some of these 
new churches unnecessary, since they were largely protest 
groups. Our effect was large on early Unitarians, the Con- 
gregationalists and many ministers who became Universalists. 
Yet many there are who are still unconvinced of the infinite 
love of God and its certain eventual triumph. Our faith in 
action has accomplished good work in the mission field, in 
which the men have been too little interested, however. We 
must realize our opportunities for service, never larger than 
now. We must make Universalism work in the world if we 
are ever to have durable peace. 


An outstanding address, “United Protestantism in 
Connecticut,” was given by Rey. J. Oscar Lee, assist- 
ant secretary of the Council of Churches. He outlined 
the program of the Council with its eleven staff mem- 
bers in Connecticut and its distribution, in “forty- 
eight states, Canada and England,” of nearly 200,000 
copies annually of Thoughts of God for Boys and 
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Girls. He stated that the budget of the Council had 
increased from $20,000 to $60,000 a year. Many leader- 
ship courses, vacation Bible schools, youth meetings, 
social relations conferences, are sponsored. Eleven staff 
workers do a remarkable work amongst the 3,000 
Jamaican and Southern Negroes on the tobacco farms 
(in good dormitories instead of former shacks). In 
hours formerly of idleness or questionable activities, the 
laborers have religious services, discussion groups, radio 
and motion-picture programs. More than 200 volun- 
teer lay men and women made nearly 10,000 calls on 
the new residents in defense industry cities, and added 
many active workers from these groups to local 
churches. A strong and influential legislative program 
is carried on. Progress is being made in promoting 
race relationships. The Council of Church Women has 
grown rapidly. Rural life work is fostered. A guide 
for ministers in postwar times is being prepared. “Yet 
we have merely scratched the surface of what we can 
do together. People organized around Christian ideals 
can achieve the ‘impossible and improbable.’ ~ 

Mr. Lee also gave an address on “The Negro in the 
Postwar World” at the meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women. The convention of the Associa- 
tion, held before and between business sessions of the 
State Convention, reported one of its most successful 
years, with a budget of nearly $1,700. Great work is 
being done at the Clara Barton Camp. One hundred 
twenty-three girls were entertained, among them one 
Mormon, fifteen Jews, sixty-five Protestants and forty- 
two Roman Catholics. The children pay according to 
parents’ means, from nothing whatever in some cases 
up to a sum slightly in excess of actual cost. The 
Association has supported the work for girls in Ginling 
College in China. In her annual address the president, 
Mrs. George L. Champlin, emphasized the importance 
of minority groups, largely affected by our lack of 
understanding, our prejudice, our ignorance. Mrs. 
Champlin also gave a report of the recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the A.U.W. : 

The State Convention elected officers as follows: 
President, J. Albert Robinson; vice-president, Ken- 
neth S. Hubbard; secretary, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D.; treasurer, Clifford E. Kelsey; trustee for three 
years, Herbert S. Mills; Fellowship Committee, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D.D., Rev. Raymond M. Scott, 
Philip A. Raspe; Nominating Committee, Herbert E. 
Belden, Arthur K. Littlefield, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood: 
auditors, Garrett D. Brower, Raymond G. Lincoln: 
occasional sermon, 1946, Rey. C. Gladstone Bell; place 
of convention, 1946, Bridgeport. 

The Association of Universalist Women elects its 
officers annually for two-year terms, so does not elect. 
the full board in any year, The officers as elected and 
holding over are: President, Mrs. George L. Champlin; 
secretary, Mrs. Warren E. Hayter; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ethel D. Flanders; trustees, Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, 
Mrs. George A. Smith, Mrs. Burchard A. Royce, Mrs. 
Claude Combies. 

Both conventions expressed great appreciation of: 
the hospitable and adequate manner in which the min-. 
ister, Rev. C. Gladstone Bell, and parishioners of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd cared for the delegates. 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS AT UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


Sranvey I. Sruser 
Acting Director, United Church Canvass 


(Offical Observer and Correspondent at United Nations 
Conference) 


HAVE just come from the snack bar, in the Veterans 

Building, where free lunches are served the working press. 
This brief note is being written in a large press conference 
room where heads of committees give daily reports. It is 
equipped with special floodlights, tables, everything a re- 
porter might desire. 

This much covered United Nations Conference is certainly 
making every effort to create good public relations. Announce- 
ments on the press board are kept up to date; delegates give 
yofi-the-record interviews (and, once in a while, they are on 
the record); mimeographed reports of conference action are 
issued daily; and a large staff of State Department officials 
are at hand ‘to answer questions and to give interpretations. 

Priorities are granted for necessary air travel. Boat trips, 
all kinds of sightseeing trips, are arranged. Special hotels 
are provided. In short, everything possible is being done to 
give the conference a good press. ; 

Now I wonder if our various church bodies cannot learn 
something from all this? Denominations, on the whole, have 
been very shortsighted as far as public relations are concerned. 
They, for some reason, have not been willing to invest much 
money, or effort, in press and public relations. While business 
and government are developing vast information programs, the 
denominations have not been willmg to invest much cold cash 
in creating public relations departments. I, for one, believe 
this to be a tremendous mistake. For one of the great needs 
of the present time is for the churches to “sell” their program 
to the people. Here is something which should not be post- 
poned. 


DR. HOLMES ON MR. ROOSEVELT 


S I look back on the sudden and shocking death last 
nfonth of President Roosevelt, I am reminded of the 
extent to which we humans lie helpless in the grip of fate. We 
make our plans, and lay down our policies, and call our con- 
ferences, and write our charters—and then comes an event of 
this stupendous character, and the scene is instantly changed. 
Karl Marx argued that men were not decisive fac- 
tors in society, but that impersonal economic and _ political 
forces determined destiny. Well, such forces are powerful, 
but so are men. Look at the difference in the national and 
international picture since Mr. Roosevelt passed away! His- 
tory has known nothing like it since the sudden death of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1865. Which is a sure indication of the 
place destined to be occupied by President Roosevelt in the 
Yannals of mankind! Just what that place will be, posterity 
‘alone can tell. Contemporaries have no objectivity, no per- 
"spective, no point of view, no adequate knowledge, and there- 
fore no basis for sound judgment. In looking back on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s career we are acutely conscious of the controver- 
sies which raged about his figure, as such controversies rage 
about the figure of every outstanding leader in tumultuous 
times. In looking around us at this moment, we feel only 
the tragic sorrow that weighs down still the hearts of men. In 
gazing ahead, we are alarmed at the uncertainties which beset 
us—a new President not yet tried, a peace not yet won, a 
world still cast in chaos. We are in no mood or position to 
estimate the character of Mr. Rooseyelt’s fame. But of this 
one thing we can be sure—that his place, in range of in- 
fluence and of conspicuous acclaim, will be unparalleled in the 
annals of this country. We know this, first, from the char- 
acter of these times, than which the world has seen nothing 
more tremendous since the decline and: fall of Rome. We know 
this, secondly, from the role which Mr. Roosevelt played in 
the stupendous drama of these times. That role was central, 
both at home and abroad. We may like, or not like at all, 
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the way in which the role was played—but there it is, a record 
written till the end of man’s life on this planet! If anything 
can be certain at this moment about the future, it is that 
historians, centuries hence, will agree to designate this period 
in American history as the Rooseveltian Era. The late Presi- 
dent showed with admirable candor his appreciation of this 
fact when he built at Hyde Park his library for the permanent 
preservation of his books and papers and memorials. He 
knew as well as any man that the day would never come 
when his name, whatever man’s judgment upon it, would not 
be regarded as important—Joun Haynes Houmes in Unity. 


UNFORTUNATE THINKING 


HE Senate Agriculture Committee will hear two wit- 

nesses today declare that, because Aubrey Williams 
denied the divinity of Christ after accepting a free education 
for the ministry, he is “unfit” to head the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

The two are Rev. Joseph Broady of Findlay, Ohio, former 
pastor of a Birmingham, Ala., Presbyterian church, and J. C. 
Hodges, Birmingham businessman. Broady telegraphed the 


‘ committee that the Presbyterian Church paid for Williams’ 


ministerial education and that he afterwards “denied the 
divinity of Christ.” 

Chairman Elmer Thomas said of the protest: 

“That raises the issue of whether a man’s got to believe 
in Christ to hold a government job. If that were true, the 
country would have been deprived of a President and we 
now would lose two senators. All Jews and many Protestants 
would be banned from working for the Government.” 

President Wiliam Howard Taft was a Unitarian. Sena- 
tors Robert Taft and Harold Burton of Ohio are members 
of the same denomination, which does not believe in Christ’s 
deity. 5 

The incident would be laughable were it not that it re- 
flects a type of intolerant thinking which unfortunately has 
yet to be eradicated from our social concepts—The Miami 


TTerald. 


Peter Gets Mad 
(Continued from page 247) 


Peter frowned. “Yes, but does everybody think so?” 

“Why, darling, what a queer question! I don’t know; 
I’ve never thought of it. Why?” 

“Because,” said Peter furiously, “when I slopped the tea 
it was because I heard one of those people say: “Quite a cun- 
ning little thing, isn’t she? What a pity she isn’t beautiful, her 
mother is so lovely.” 

Mother looked very grave. “I think they were very fool- 
ish to talk like that,” she said. 

“But were they right or wrong?” persisted Peter. 

“Both right and wrong,” said Mother. 

“How?” said Peter. 

“Well,” said Mother, “they were just looking for facts 
and not for truth.” 

“T can’t understand that,’ said Peter. 

“Listen, then,” said Mother. “We know the truth about 
Monica. We know she is beautiful. We know the whole of 
her—her little ways, her laughter, her love, her gaiety, her 
pluck, her precious heart—all of her there is, and that’s the 
truth of her, and in her whole life she is lovely. Those people 
only looked at her funny little nose and at her very quaint 
mouth and her little pointed face—just the outside facts. 
They were perhaps right about what they saw; but they were 
quite wrong about what they didn’t see. So they missed the 
truth about Monica—which is that she is a beautiful person 
See?” 

“Sure, I see,” said Peter, “but I felt mad at them all the 
same.” 

“That,” said Mother, smiling, “was both silly and very dear 
of you. Come, it’s supper time.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE EDITOR OF THE MIDDLE ROAD 
‘To THE EpitTor: 

Whether Dr. Van Schaick likes it or not, I am sure that 
there are going to be many tributes to his work as editor of 
Tue Leaner, and I want to add my word. Twenty years ago, 
when I was the youthful and sometimes very trying literary 
editor of Tue Leaver, I learned to appreciate the man’s toler- 
ance and wisdom, and twenty years have strengthened my 
admiration. Few teachers contributed as much to my educa- 
tion as Dr. Van Schaick and his assistant, Miss Florence 
Adams, and I am grateful to them both. 

As an editor Dr. Van Schaick has followed the middle of 
the road. I do not always like middle-of-the-roaders: too 
often, I feel, they are what they are because of fear or the 
lack of convictions. No one, however, who has known Dr. 
Van Schaick or read his editorials can doubt either his courage 
‘or the strength of his beliefs. He has combined respect for 
the opinion of others with a firm and uncompromising faith of 
his own. His great virtues are and always have been justice 
and charity, precious virtues not often combined in one per- 
son. There may be better editors, but I doubt if there are 
‘editors who are better men. 

GraNviILLE Hicks 
‘Grafton, N. Y. 


ALLEGED AGILE DODGING 
‘To THe Epiror: 

Will some one of the critics please give 10 minutes’ sincere 
thought to the three case studies presented relative to the 
Negro problem in the Deep South, and then comment? I 
spent ten years in study of such heartrending cases. 

To date there has been a lot of agile dodging of the issue— 
talk of social attitudes, segregation, etc. Interesting as these 
subjects might be, they are distinctly subordinate to the sub- 
ject of peril to life and limb such as I presented. In short, if 
those cases were true as presented, what would be your judg- 
ment and your remedy? 

GLADSTONE BELL 
Norwich, Conn. 


(There is no panacea for an intricate social problem. 

Citing in the North all the crimes one has witnessed in the 
South is no great contribution. Nor is it helpful to attack a 
Negro leader because he says that the best white and best 
colored people in the South must work together. Nor is the 
voice of a man in New England persuasive in a race issue to 
the electors of Georgia. 

There are but two ways to deal with crime south or north 
—the way of law enforcement and the way of prevention. 
Movements to enforce laws to amount to anything must grow 
up from within and not be imposed from without. They are 
gaining ground in the South and are only held back by North- 
ern interference—Tune Epiror.) 


HARRY TOWNSEND OF MAINE 
‘To THE Eprtor: 

Harry Townsend stayed in one place—Westbrook, Maine 
—forty-one years. Forty-one years, following several years 
in Woodsford, another section of the same community! For 
over a generation this fine minister has been recognized as 
the “first citizen” of Westbrook, I think that we have not 
had many pastorates as long and as honorable. 


Grorere E. Huntiry 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(Dr. Townsend could stay for a lifetime because his char- 
acter stood the test. He has been a great friend to man. For 
many years he was a trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House. Dr. and Mrs. Townsend are moving to Ithaca, N. Y., 
to be near their daughter, Mrs. George Russell —Tur Eprror.) 
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COMMUNITY-CENTERED CHURCHES ORGANIZE 


To THE Epiror: 

I am enclosing an announcement regarding the formation 
of the Association of Community-Centered Churches. 

There was an organization in existence known as the Com- 
munity Church Workers of the U. S. A. That went out of 
existence largely because it was made up of individuals only, 
and lacked continuity of interest. This association starts out 
with churches as members, together with the membership for 
ministers and laymen as individuals. 

The need of an organization such as this has become al- 
most pressing. We have on our list some 3,600 community, 
united, federated and denominational community churches. 
Many of these churches have some sort of relationship with 
the denominations, but many on the other hand are so-called 
“orphan churches” and have expressed the need for a closer 
tie-in with some organization. 

May I say to you frankly that this is not another denomi- 
All ecclesiastical matters such as ordination and 
ministerial standing, which up to the present have been main- 
tained in denominational groups, we hope to have continue, 
but it will be our purpose to try to work out plans and agree- 
ment with such ecclesiastical groups as are willing to give our 
ministers ordination and membership in some ecclesiastical 
body. 

The main purpose, as you see, is to create a clearinghouse 
for these isolated churches.and through that render the kind 
of service which they need. 

I have often been asked why the denominations, and city 
and state councils of churches, cannot render this service. 
The very obvious answer is that the community-centered 
church is a new type of church which has arisen out of the 
soil due to certain needs which the traditional denominational 
church has not been able to fulfill. The technique necessary 
to furnish help and guidance to these churches is such that a 
man with denominational training is scarcely equipped to 
furnish. The attitude on the part of many of the denomina- 
tional leaders towards this need is very fine. I think many 
of them feel as I do, that this new type of church is still 
Protestantism expressing itself on a different level and calling 
for a program and approach that are distinctly unique. 

We have established an office at 144 Jewett Parkway, 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

(Rev.) R. C. Sroty, Executive Secretary 


Association of Community-Centered Churches 


(This association is one of the new subscribers to THE 
CuristiaN Leaper. Dr. Mark Dawber and Dr. Douglas 
Horton are listed as members of the Advisory Committee — 
Tue Eprtor.) 


PROTESTS PRINTING 
To tHe Eprror: 

I am moved to protest the printing of a letter in a recent 
issue of THe CuristiaAn Leaner signed by one calling himself 
B-2, in which it is stated that “no one either in or affiliated 
with the Unitarian Church today dares do anything not 
strictly kosher with the eudaemonistic utilitarianism of 25 
Beacon Street.” 

As one who has frequently tangled with the leadership at 
25 Beacon Street as far as opinion on various problems and 
policies are concerned, this charge seems to me to be ridiculous. 
I am one of those who believe that when anyone makes a 
specific charge against someone else, such as that made by 
B-2, he should be willing to stand behind his accusations and 
stand up for them. If he is in the right, the Unitarian rank 
and file will support him, It seems to me that it is something 
less than honorable to hide behind a cloak of anonymity. 


Donatp Harrincton 
Community Church of New York 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE TRADITIONAL CHURCH DOOMED 
To tHe Epiror: 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice sees the end of the church because 
of its exclusive spirit. Another correspondent is as certain 
that the needed church must be more exclusive in its loyalty 
to historic Christianity. In the same issue a third writer 
declares Christianity to be the parent of democracy. Luther 
pronounced democracy unchristian. 

; It seems to me that Mr. Curtice is correct in his conclu- 
sions regarding the future uselessness of the traditional church. 
Unfortunately, that does not imply its early demise. Institu- 
tions and ideas worse than useless continue to survive from 


-age to age. Vide all our most reason-defying superstitions, 
‘eustoms and habits. 


The future advance toward freedom and human brother- 


_ hood awaits the coming of a new and universal church, 


periaps already in process of formation—a coming together 
of the best religious elements of the world’s thought and 
feeling, and altogether distinct from the complacent, self- 
indulgent pseudoliberalism of our day, so lacking in moral 
earnestness and _ self-sacrificing devotion. 

Ernest M. WuitTesMITH 
‘Canon, Ga. 


WAR CRIMINALS 
To rue Eprror: 


The treatment of war criminals is one of the most serious 
and difficult problems confronting the victorious United Na- 
tions. I do not think it can be solved by dwelling on the 
enormity of the crimes of our “enemies” and demanding 
“justice,” too often a euphemism for vengeance. It is the 
part of wisdom to bear in mind that war itself is the compre- 
hensive atrocity, itself always a crime against humanity. The 
late Lucia Ames Mead defined war accurately as “the delib- 


‘erate, organized killing of one group of human beings by an- 
_ other group of human beings.” Those who engage in that sort 


of business have very little right to be surprised and indignant, 
however monstrous the cruelties it involves. 

A year ago a number of distinguished clergymen called 
for the ¢essation of “obliteration bombing,” supporting the 
appeal of a British writer, Vera Brittain, who had been hor- 
rified by the roasting of civilians in the bombing of Hamburg. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam dissented from those brethren of 
the cloth and defended obliteration bombing as a means of 
shortening the war. He said (Boston Herald, March 10, 
1944): “Personally, I believe the blockade that slowly starves 
a nation into submission is as cruel as the bombings that 
without question kill women and. children. Would they 
have us lift the blockade?” Thus the good bishop admonished 
the protesting clergymen not to be finical in the choice of 
wartime cruelties! 

Asin every war, both sides are flouting the inexorable 
moral order. Only omniscience can determine which has the 
greater guilt. In the summer of 1917 Pope Benedict XV 
pléaded for peace on the basis of “mutual concession and 
condonation.” Would that his plea had been heeded! It was 
a truly Christian plea. The Christian way of dealing with 
wrongdoers is to forgive them. “Love your enemies” 1s the 
crown of ethical teaching of the. great Prophet of Nazareth. 
He made God’s forgiveness of us conditional on our forgive- 
ness of others, as we are reminded every time we say the 
“Tord’s Prayer.” As to war, he said: “All who draw the 
sword will die by the sword” (Goodspeed’s translation) . 
“A]l”—not solely those we call “enemies”! ; 

If the killing of the war criminals would bring back to 
life an equal number of those who perished at Lidice or like 
places of unspeakable horror, I would join in the demand to 
kill them. But it would not restore to life a single one of 
those victims of inhumanity. There has been enough killing! 
I am opposed to capital punishment. Ina world of relativity 
the sacredness of human life seems to me practically, if not 


theoretically, absolute. . 
Bishop Oxnam’s view prevailed over that of Dr. Fosdick, 
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Dr. Holmes, Bishop Appleton Lawrence, Stanley Jenes, 
Rufus Jones and the other protesters. Perhaps the bombing 
of civilian areas has shortened the war. The end of military 
conflict in Europe has come. What next? “Mutual condona- 
tion” or vengeance? It seems fitting that Bishop Oxnam 
and other clerical defenders of our country’s enterprise of col- 
lective homicide should now be especially earnest and explicit 
in warning against the current demand for vengeance and in 
advocating Christ’s way of forgiving love. 

Henry W. Pinxaam 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


NO MEAT FOR DEXTER 
To rue Eprror: 


Kill the Dexter Men’s Fellowship story, if you can. We 
can’t get any meat. Sorry. 


G.C.R. 


WELL WORTH SENDING FOR 
To THe Epiror: 


I am enclosing a copy of the prospectus or syllabus on 
“The Problems of Organizing Peace” which is being used as a 
guide by several round-table discussion groups. It is not 
the sort of thing that you would carry in Tue Leaver, but I 
shall be glad to send a copy, free, to any reader of Tae LEADER 
who will send me his name on a post card. 

This is going to be a live subject for a long time to come 
and our people should be studying and discussing these prob- 
lems in thousands of groups. 

Ratea ALBERTSON 


i 


122 Broadway 
Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 


EVEN SMALL CHURCHES CAN DO THIS 
To THe Epitor: 


Every parish, no matter how small, should have a club or 
class for children six to thirteen years of age to teach man- 
ners, co-operation, respect for the church and obedience. The 
success achieved will depend, as it always does depend, on 
the ability of the teacher. 

Means must be found to teach children on weekdays who 
cannot attend Sundays because of trips with parents. 

Lazy parents are a problem, but if we are missionary- 
minded and will call for their children, we can secure their 
attendance. : 

Ruts H. Parker 
15 Concord Square 
Boston, Mass. 


WHY DO NOT LIBERALS WORK IN RUSSIA 
To THE Eprror: 


Here is a reaction to a book I am reading about Russia. 

I never realized before that the Soviet republics objected 
to the exploitation of the Orthodox Church and fear as bad 
psychology but not to Jesus and his teaching. 

If the real thing the Soviet objects to in religion, as I have 
recently read, is fear and hell for psychological reasons, why 
do not the liberal churches find a way to teach Jesus, love 
and good Bible stories that will stand the test of science and 
good psychology? If the Bolsheviks do not object to Jesus 
and his teachings, why not give the children pure Christianity 
of the early type every day in the week, as I understand they 
have a rest day but no Sunday? Here is a chance to teach: 
real religion, not superstition, to young Russians. An open- 
ing might be made by a book called something like “Jesus the 
Carpenter.” This could omit the miraculous birth and the 
miracles and simply say that he had so much joy and vitality 
in him that he helped the sick to get better. This is sound 
psychology. There should be a way to Christianize com- 
munism. Let us seek it! 

H. Parker 
Boston, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SHOULD 
MAKE US THINK 


Many churches, for too long a time, 
have paid little attention to their chil- 
dren. Boards of trustees, if they stop 
to think about it at all, usually are glad 
that there are children in the church. It 
gives them a comfortable, secure feeling 
to know that here are future “church 
members” and “contributors.” 

Meanwhile, the church’s obligation to 
children when they are four, nine or 
twelve years of age doesn’t stir their 
imaginations very much. Or the church’s 
responsibility to the homes and to the 
parents of these children. 

Too often “the church” is content to 
leave all this to “the church school.” 
And while it is true that in some of our 
schools excellent work is being done, it 
is equally true that in some others it is 
not even mediocre. Why? Because so 
many of the good people of the church 
are completely indifferent to what is 
happening there. 

‘One Sunday last fall a Vermont min- 
ister (not a Universalist) startled his 
congregation by quietly announcing that 
after such and such a date the church 
school would be closed. No school, he 
said, could operate without teachers and, 
since no one was willing to teach, in fair- 
ness to the children this was the only 
thing to do. No. the school didn’t close. 
The people, after the first shock, began 
to think about their church’s responsibil- 
ity to its children as they hadn’t done 
before. 

Even this, though, isn’t enough. Every 
church, if it is to function effectively, if 
it is to do for persons from infancy to 
old age what a Christian church should 
do, must look at its educational program 
as a whole. It can’t be chopped up into 
a plece here and a piece there. Once 
this is clear, the planning of the educa- 
tional program becomes one of the major 
tasks of the church. Likewise, the secur- 
ing and training of leadership, the pro- 
viding of adequate equipment, the selec- 
tion of suitable teaching materials and 
the financing of all this in a manner 
commensurate with its urgency and im- 
portance. 

May Children’s Sunday, and the sight 
of the eager, promising boys and girls 
of our churches, quicken within us a new 
sense of responsibility and drive us to 
action! 


“TOGS IN A TOWEL” 

This plan for American children to 
send clothes to children of Europe was 
suggested to Universalist church schools 
as a possible venture in friendship this 
spring. To date we have heard that 
Schuyler Lake, N. Y., outfitted a boy 
and a girl, while Canton, N. Y., Dover, 
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Religious 
Education 
Institute 


July 28 
to 
August 4, 1945 


FERRY BEACH 
SACO, ME. 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Dean 


Dr. Kapp 


COURSES FOR 
® Church School 
Teachers 
© Ministers 
® Religious Education Committee 
Members 


® Parents 


Officers and 


N. H., and Dexter, Maine, each has sent 
togs for one child. Folders describing 
this project, which is sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
will be sent on request to the G.S.S.A. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Summer is coming! Is your church 
planning to use some of the free time 
vacation offers for religious education? 
Three hours a day, for five days a week 
for one, two or more weeks means fif- 
teen, thirty or more hours for whole- 
some experiences in learning and living. 

Through just such beginnings new 
leaders gain experience, for the daily 
round of worship, play, creative activity 
and study brings together children and 
adults in new and helpful relationships. 

This year a theme such as “Living in 
Our Community” or “Exploring God’s 
Universe” would be timely. Courses of 
study for each age group are ready and 
many useful service plans such as “Togs 
in a Towel” and “Weave-it Blankets for 
Overseas Relief” are suggested. 

A packet of materials and directions 
for getting started is ready at 20 cents 
at the G.SS.A. office. New promotional 
leaflets called Basie Briefs on ten differ- 
ent aspects of planning for vacation 
church schools are available at 2 cents 
each from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 208 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. These, together 
with the Bulletin 610, How to Plan and 
Conduct a Vacation School, 25 cents, and 
the poster, “Fun, Friends, Faith in God,” 
may be obtained by writing direct to 
Chicago. 

Tf you desire help in planning or carry- 
ing out a vacation church school write 


the G.SS.A. 


MONDAY MORNING MUSINGS 


This morning, as often happens on 
Mondays, I am remembering many 
things left unsaid in yesterday’s sermon. 
Usually the spoken word is only half of 
what the notes indicate, and only a quar- 
ter of what seems important to the 
preacher. For this the congregation 
should be thankful. 

Frankly, I am deeply concerned over 
the racial misunderstandings and mis- 


‘conceptions that are a threat to demo- 


cratic society. If we had only the rabble- 
rousing, fascist-minded individuals to deal 
with, the problem would be simple. But 
there is an amazing amount of deep- 
seated, unexamined prejudice in good, 
kindly adult persons whose social atti- 
tudes are otherwise quite wholesome. 

Racial tensions are not. acute in our 
community, but they are in many parts 
of the country, and especially in the in- 
dustrial centers, where there are rising 
tides of bad feeling toward the Negroes, 
the Japanese-Americans, and the Jews. 
To these centers some of our young peo- 
ple will go in the near future. When they 
do we shall want them to be grounded in 
the best traditions of American life and 
religion. 

In the religious education of the young, 
we stress human brotherhood that in- 
cludes all national and racial groups. 
But much of this teaching can be de- 
stroyed unless it is augmented by a sane 
attitude in the homes. Children are sin- 
gularly free from nationalistic and racial 
prejudices. They learn them from older 
persons. Let us be very careful that we 
do not place before the feet of our chil- 
dren, as they walk into their strange new 
world, stumbling blocks to a life in which 
men of good will must learn, despite 
differences, to live together in decency 
and peace—C.iinton Ler Scort in the 
Cape Ann Universalist. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


His black hand clutched a peanut plant 
As he looked up to the heavens. 
“Lawd,” he said, “what’s in dis peanut?” 
And de Lawd said, “Look inside.” 
Within a small, misshapen shell 

He found three hundred ways 

To bring reviving life and hope 

To these oppressed people. 


The world observed the wonders done 
By the black hand with the peanut. 
“Lord,” we said, “what is this man?” 
And the Lord said, “Look inside.” 
Within that, humble slave son’s life 
We found a mighty soul 

That worked with God for all mankind 
To bring about these blessings. 


Marsorie J. Martin 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE CROSS OVER AFRICA 


HE subject for 1945-46 chosen by 
the Missionary Education Movement 


- for study in the field of foreign missions 


nk 


is Africa. To many of us, Africa means 
mainly lions and tigers and “Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume”—or has until recent 
years. How wrong we have been in our 
ééncepts and how little we know even 
now of this vast country is shown in 
The Cross Over Africa (cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 60 cents), by Newell S. Booth, and 
More About Africa (paper, 50 cents) , by 
Helen E. Baker. 

In his introduction, Bishop Booth, who 
prior to his recent election as Bishop of 
the Belgian Congo Area of the Meth- 
odist Church had been a missionary in 
Elizabethville since 1930, says that it 
was an African who first bore the cross 
for Christ: “It was forced upon him. 
Did Simon the Cyrenian ask why that 
terrible symbol of shame and degradation 
was placed on him? ‘Is it because I am 
a worker?’ He was coming from the 
country after his day’s work was done. 
“Is it because I am a stranger? These 
people of Jerusalem would never do such 
a thing to one of their own, but take me, 
a man of Cyrene: is this done to me be- 
cause I am a man of another race—not a 
Roman, not a Jew, but an African?’ 

“Whether or not such thoughts passed 
through Simon’s mind that terrible day, 
it is true that that kind of cross has been 
forced down upon the continent of 
Africa.” 

In the paragraphs headed “Africa’s 
Terrible Burden,” Bishop Booth develops 
his theme, pointing out that the cross of 
unrequited labor, of excessive toil, of 
slavery past and present, lies heavy upon 
Africa; that the cross of the stranger is 
over Africa, where all the land has been 
taken away from the people, whose home 
it’ was, until they are strangers in their 
éwn land, estranged from the land and 
from its rule. 

And the cross of race has been placed 
as an awful symbol upon the back of the 


African: “The problem of racism in Af- 


rica has become a part of the present-day 
world-wide tensions in the relationships 
of the races. The activities of the peo- 
ples of the world in their contacts with 
Africa have been greatly colored by the 
attitudes maintained at home. And the 
policies in Africa have increased tensions 
throughout the world. How can one 
colored race really believe the manifesta- 


‘tions of brotherhood and equality from 


a nation which denies these to another 


colored race in Africa? This single prob- 
lem of race is world-wide, and the inter- 
actions from one country to another are 
manifold. . America cannot speak 
about the race problems in Africa until 
it acts about those at home.” 

The African does stagger today, like 
Simon of Cyrene, under a terrible sym- 
bol of shame and degradation, but this, 
for the Africa of today, the bishop says, 
is not what is seen in the cross over 
Africa—the cross of Christ. If the poet, 
Countee Cullen is right, then “the Cyre- 
nian saw in the cross of Christ a Teacher 
who had shown the character of God and 
his will for men; a Friend who had helped 
those in need; a Brother who had made 
of one family all races of men; the Son 
of God whose love was revealed in sacri- 
fice to redeem.” And Africa sees today 
in that cross a Teacher, Friend and 
Brother. 

In the succeeding chapters on the var- 
ious “areas” of threat, of contribution, 
of responsibility, opportunity and sacri- 
fice, Bishop Booth tells much of the his- 
tory and customs of the African people, 
illustrating with many native stories and 
legends as well as with true anecdotes 
and incidents. The book contains a 
reading list on Africa, and a colored map 
of the continent. 

For use with this and other books on 
Africa is a pamphlet (paper, 25 cents) , 
This Is Africa, by 8. Franklin Mack, con- 
taining pictures, maps and graphs, with 
a concise text on African backgrounds, 
history, personalities and Christian mis- 
sions. 

More About Africa is designed for 
junior-high-school age, and has sugges- 
tions for activities and programs, with a 
wealth of resource material that many 
adult groups might find useful. 


THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL YEARBOOK 


Our fourth annual Yearbook is fresh 
from the press and copies have been sent 
to state presidents with an explanatory 
letter from the Department of Education 
of the A.U.W. A feature of this year’s 
book, which was planned and edited by 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, is a “Service of 
Installation for Officers,” prepared by 
Mrs. Arnold Simonson, who served for 
four months as interim executive direc- 
tor. Other new features are a “Program 
for Businesswomen”’ with suggestions for 
activities for such groups; and a book list 
of the best religious books of the year 


(from the American Library Association) 
selected by a committee of experts. 
The Yearbook contains many sugges- 
tions on organization, finance, social ac- 
tion and world relations, projects and 
special programs, as well as worship 
services written by Miss Folsom. 


MISS FOLSOM RETURNS 


We are happy to announce that Miss 
Ida M. Folsom will return to the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women as execu- 
tive director on July 1. Miss Folsom has 
been living at her home in Maine and 
we are delighted that her health has so 
improved as to permit her to take up her 
work again as a member of our staff. 


COLOMBIAN WOMEN 
MAKE HEADWAY 

Bocota—Despite lengthy debates in 
opposition, the National Congress has 
extended limited electoral rights to the 
women of Colombia. The measure is a 
curious compromise, for although women 
are denied the vote, they can run for 
office. This incongruity is due to the 
fear of the Liberal Party now in power 
that the Conservative Party might 
triumph through the influence of the 
church on women at the confessional. 
During later sessions of the Congress, set 
for the present year, constitutional re- 
form will be further studied, and there 
is at least a possibility that the rights 
of women will be augmented —Worldover 
Press. 


TRAINING IS NECESSARY 

The necessity of adequate training for 
particular tasks was evidenced during 
the discussions at the recent Foreign 
Missions Conference in Toronto on the 
church’s place in relief and reconstruc- 
tion. Idealism and a desire to serve, 
it was brought out, will not suffice in 
this field any more than in any other. 
Dr. Douglas V. Steere, of the Friends 
Service Committee, said: “There is a 
call here to young people who will train 
in needed skills and languages. And 
they have time for real training pro- 
grams, since it probably will be some 
time before they can get into the areas 
where most needed. It is not a task of 
a decade, but of a generation. This is 
a challenge which the church, for its 
own soul, should not ignore. It should 
send out ‘companies of Christian service’ 
to live with the people of the devastated 
areas and in the spirit: of Christian 
friendship help them to rebuild their 


‘ churches and church programs.” 


a 
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News of Churches and Church People 


JAMES D. HERRICK 


Rev. James D. Herrick, for over thirty 
years pastor of the Universalist church 
in Towanda, Pa., died on May 1. He 
resigned his pastorate in October, 1944, 
because of failing health. He was then 
made pastor emeritus and was succeeded 
by Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach. 

Funeral services were held in the 
church, Saturday, May 5, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. George A. Gay of Mid- 
dleport, N. Y., former president of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention; 
Rev. Paul M. Brown, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Towanda; and Mr. 
Achenbach. 

A paragraph from a letter of Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., president of 
the Universalist Church of America, was 
read as part of the funeral service. It 
was as follows: 

“James Dean Herrick was ordained to 
the Christian ministry in the Universal- 
ist Church in 1898. So, for nearly half 
a century, he has given his life to the 
shepherding of souls. Most of this time, 
thirty-one years to be exact, has been 
spent in the Towanda parish and sur- 
rounding country which he loved. His 
was never a spectacular ministry. Rather, 
his strength lay in a quiet going about 
in the homes of his people. So he be- 
came known far beyond the confines of 
his own parish and was often called to 
serve those who did not belong to his 
church. His gracious manner and kindli- 
ness endeared him to many. His retire- 
ment less than a year ago therefore 


brought to an end a long and useful 
pastorate. The Universalist Church of 
America is proud to have counted him 
among her ministers.” 

Among those present at the services 
were Rey. Thomas H. Saunders, D.D., of 
Scranton, state superintendent; Henry 
Felton of Montrose, editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist; and Rev. Russell 
Lockwood of Brooklyn, Pa. 

James Dean Herrick was born August 
4, 1875, at Cicero, N. Y¢, the son of 
Lester Calvin and Jane Anderson Her- 
rick. He was educated at the Cicero 
high school and the Canton Divinity 
School. He received the degree of bache- 
lor of divinity at Canton in 1897 and 
remained for a year of postgraduate 
work. 

His work began at Hop Bottom and 
Nicholson, Pa., in 1898. He was ordained 
at Nicholson in 1898 and he was married 
at Hop Bottom September 2, 1899, to 
Miss Floy E. Greene. From 1900 to 1903 
he was pastor at Madison, N. Y., and 
from 1903 to 1914 at Whitesville, N. Y. 
On April 1, 1914, he began his long pas- 
torate at Towanda. In the years since, 
he also has served the churches at 
Athens, Sheshequin and Standing Stone, 
all in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Herrick took an active interest 
in the communities which he served and 
was highly honored by his fellow citizens 
without regard to sect or party. He was 
a Mason, an Odd Fellow and active in 


the Red Cross. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An inside view of the San Francisco 
Conference will be one of the features of 
the institute to be held at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, from August 11 to 18. Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. Armstead, who helped so 
greatly to make last year’s institute a 
success, have just returned from San 
Francisco, where Mr. Armstead was 
sent by his radio station, WDRC. In a 
series of five daily lectures he will tell 
the story of that conference as seen at 
firsthand, and will interpret develop- 
ments that take place afterward. Mrs. 
Armstead will also tell of it from the 
woman’s point of view, and will give re- 
views of several books of current interna- 
tional interest. 

Another course on social problems in 
America that have a bearing on interna- 
tional affairs will be given by Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion and chairman of the 
Commission on Social Action. 

Dr. Stanley Manning will serve as 
dean, and will give lectures on the mes- 
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sage of the National Study Conference 
of the Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace which was held in Cleveland in 
January. It is hoped that one other 
course of lectures will also be given. 

Mrs. Dwight Allen will serve as regis- 
trar and will give reviews of books and 
other current literature, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Murphy will be in charge of 
social activities and recreation. 

Under present restrictions, registration 
will be limited to fifty people, who will 
be accepted in the order in which res- 
ervations are made. Reservations should 
be made with Rev. Walter Kellison, 
House Manager, whose address until 
June 15 will be Caribou, Maine, and 
after that, “The Quillen,” Saco, Maine.. It 
is hoped that this restriction on registra- 
tions can be lifted, but for the present it 
will have to stand. The Office of Defense 
Transportation is being urged to rec- 
ognize the fact that such institutes will 
contribute more to national morale than 
horse racing and its legalized gambling. 


EZRA B. WOOD 


Ezra B. Wood died suddenly from a 
heart attack at his home in New Haven, 
Conn., May 14. Mr. Wood, an active 
Universalist layman, was the father of 
Rev. John E. Wood, minister of our 
church at Floral Park, Long Island, and 
husband of Mrs. Madeline Hubbard 
Wood, past president of the Association 
of Universalist Women and now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. He was a 
leading layman in the affairs of the Con- 
necticut Convention of Universalists, and 
for fifteen years clerk of the New Haven 
parish. For eighteen years he served on 
the State Fellow ship Committee, several 
of those years as chairman. 

On the day before his death Mr. Wood 
had been host to the young people of the 
First Universalist Church of New Haven 
at an outing held at his summer home at 
Pawson Park. 

Ezra B. Wood was born seventy-five 
years ago at Dexter, N. Y., the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Wood. He began 
his business career in the Woolworth or- 
ganization, becoming manager of several 
of their stores, among them those at 
New Haven and Stamford. In 1920. 
he acquired the business of J. Cunning- 
ham and Son, manufacturers of awnings. 
of which he was president and treasurer- 

Mr. Wood was also active in com- 
munity and fraternal affairs. He was a 
member of a Masonic Lodge of Browns- 
ville, N. Y., and a 32nd degree Mason. 
He was also a member of New Haven 
Commandery No. 2, Knights Templar, 
and of Lafayette Consistory, Scottish 
Rite, of the Masonic fraternity. Mr. 
Wood also belonged to the Lions and tke 
Edgewood Clubs and was a former mem- 
ber of the Second Company, Governor's 
Foot Guard. 

In addition to his wife and son John, 
Mr. Wood is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Clarence F. Baldwin of Wood- 
bridge, Conn., and Mrs. Alfred Bagg of 
Winchester, Mass., and seven grandchil- 
dren, Malcolm and Edith Baldwin, John- 
athon and Peter Bagg, Shirley, Nancy 
and Audrey Wood. 

Funeral services were held at New 
Haven Wednesday afternoon, May 16. 
Dr. Stanley Manning of Hartford offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rev. Burchard A. 
Royce, minister of the Universalist 
church of New Haven. 


CROSS DEDICATED AT 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE 


A solid brass cross, 24 inches high and 
costing $65, was dedicated at the morn- 
ing service on Mother’s Day in the Uni- 
versalist church of Medford Hillside, 
Mass. The cross was the gift of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the church. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE 
TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION ALUMNI | 
APRIL 30, 1945 


The devotional service opening the 
spring meeting of the alumni of Tufts 
College School of Religion, held April 30, 
was conducted by Rev. Ermest Brown of 
Claremont, N. H. Partly because of 
the general knowledge of Dr. Skinner’s 
resignation as dean of the School of 
Religion, a large number of graduates 
were present: Eric Ayer, Robert Barber, 
Everett Bodge, Ernest Brown, John Brig- 
ham, Edward Cahill, Clarence Eaton, 
Roger Etz, Bradford Gale, Robert Hos- 
mer, Donald Hoyt, Dana Klotzle, George 
Leighton, William Lewis, Donald Loth- 
rop, George Marshall, Fred Miller, 
Wilburn Miller, Mason McGinness, Fred- 
eric Mooney, Stanley Rawson, Robert 
Rice, William Rice, Clarence Robbins, 
Wallace Rose, Thomas Sinclair, Henry 
Schooley, Clinton Scott, Howard Smith, 
Andrew Torsleff, Arthur Webster, Ken- 
neth Wyatt. Faculty members present 
included Dean Skinner, Prof. Alfred 
Cole, Dr. John Ratcliff, Dr. Rolland 
Wolfe, and Dr. William Wyatt. 

Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, and president of the Alumni 
Association, presided. The time was 
largely devoted to a discussion of the 
present state and the future needs of the 
school. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was elected president 


of the association for the coming year. 


Dr: George Leighton is the new vice- 
president, and the secretary-treasurer 1s 
Dana Klotzle. 

An executive committee was also 
elected, and bylaws, drawn up by a 
committee headed by Mason McGinness, 
were adopted. 

The session concluded with a luncheon 
served by a committee of ladies of the 


Hillside Church. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT 
VALLEY FALLS 


The annual meeting of the Universal- 
ist, charch of Valley Falls, R. I., was held 
May: 8. There was a large attendance. 
TGhe president of the Board, Walter 
Batty, presided. All reports were fa- 
vorably received. The financial report 
showed the church to be in sound condi- 
tion. The report of the pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Dentinger, showed an increase of 
seven members, and there were six bap- 
tisms. Officers elected were: President 
and treasurer, Walter Batty; trustees for 
one year, Mrs. Harry Anthony, Mrs. 
William Steen, Mrs. Charles A. Dexter, 
Nathaniel D. Brown and Harry An- 
thony; clerk, Mrs. Harry Anthony. The 
pastor will continue for another year. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary dinner 
will be held June 9 «t six o’clock. 

The State Convention will hold its 
annual meetings in this church June 6. 

Church services will end June YO and 
be resumed September 9. 
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FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Approximately 150 people who had at- 
tended the summer institutes at Ferry 
Beach gathered at the Universalist 
church in Medford, Mass., on April 19. 

The reunion was arranged by Miss 
Marjorie P. Upton of Salem and 
Miss Elsie G. McPhee of Medford. 

Seated at the head table were Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, D.D., of Medford, presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Etz; Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison of Caribou, Maine, vice-presi- 
dent and house manager; Miss Audessa 
Newbegin of Danvers, treasurer, and her 
niece, Miss Marion Newbegin; Chester 
Hutchings of Salem, toastmaster, and 
Mrs. Hutchings; Earle Dolphin — of 
Limington, Maine, pianist and music 
director; Miss Susan Andrews of the 
Universalist General Sunday School As- 
sociation; Miss Alice Harrison, religious 
education director of the Lynn Univer- 
salist church; Rev. Carl Voss, represent- 
ing the Friends Service Committee; and 
Rev. John L. Lobingier, D.D., of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Mission- 
ary Society. 

The supper was prepared by Mrs. 
Maude Soutter, assisted by Mrs. Sadie 


Jaynes, Mrs. Gertrude Palmer, John A. 
McPhee and Miss Eleanor Duncan, and 
was served by the Misses Nancy Sea- 
burg, Beverly Cahill, Audrey Slauen- 
white and Eleanor Duncan, and Allan 


Seaburg, Jackie Harrington, Philip 
Wolley and William DeWolfe. The hall 


and table decorations were made by Bar- 
bara Labadini of the Lincoln Junior High 
School, and arranged by Allan Seaburg 
and Jackie Harrington. 

Following the supper, Mr. Hutchings, 
the toastmaster, introduced those at the 
head table. Dr. Etz extended a cordial 
welcome to all, and spoke of the plans for 
the coming season. Mrs. Etz, as treas- 
urer of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid, gave 
a summary of the projects of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Kellison also told of the 
plans for the summer. Miss Andrews, 
Mr. Voss and Dr. Lobingier outlined the 
program for their respective institutes. 
Miss Harrison read the roll of Ferry 
Beachers in the service of their country. 

A puppet show was given by Nancy 
and Allan Seaburg and Jackie Harring- 
ton. The young people made their own 
puppets while at the Junior High Camp 
last summer. 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House, held 
on May 23, was marked by welcomes 
and farewells—welcomes to Charles A. 
Wyman, new manager, and Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, new editor, and by thanks 
and farewell to Dr. Van Schaick, who 
retires as editor on July 1. 


Mr. Wyman was direct and factual in - 


his statement of business plans and 
achievements and Dr. Lalone highly eu- 
logistic of the work of his predecessor. 
Drt Van Schaick thanked the directors, 
the trustees and his associates. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the cor- 
poration, was host at a luncheon for the 
trustees at the Women’s Republican Club 
on Beacon Hill, Boston. Five states 
were represented. Those present were: 
From Maine, Rev. Albert C. Niles, Rev. 
William E. Gardner and Rey. Sheldon 
Christian; from New Hampshire, Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell; from Rhode Island, Miss 
Gertrude Whipple and Henry Stone; 
from Massachusetts, Victor A. Friend, 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, Lester W. Nerney, Rev. Albert F. 
Ziegler, Ernest W. Davis, A. Ernest 
Walters, Chester A. Dunlap, Charles R. 
Duhig, Rev. R. M. Rice and David L. 
Peirce. Others present were Dr. Robert 
Cummins, A. Ingham Bicknell, Dr. La- 
lone, Dr. Van Schaick and Miss Dora J. 
Brown, clerk. 

Mr. Wyman reported that the amount 
received in Leaver subscriptions for the 
financial year 1944-1945 was $700 more 
than was received the previous year. He 
said $54,100 of the $125,000 set as a goal 


for the 125th Anniversary Fund had been 


raised. The amount raised was classified 
as follows: 

Stated memorials $12,100 
Other bequests in wills 27,600 
Endowed subscriptions 5,200 
Pledges 3,000 
Annuities 3,100 
Cash 3,100 


Sales in the bookroom increased about 
$5,000 over the previous year. 

Dr, Lalone made a report as manager 
up to April 1, 1945, and said that one ef 
the wisest and best things that he had 
ever done was to resign to make place 
for Mr. Wyman, and that Mr. Wyman 
had great gifts that fitted him for the 
work. ; 

In an address which would hardly be 
fitting for the present writer to play up, 
Dr. Lalone described the work of Dr. 
Van Schaick as editor for twenty-three 
years and also as manager for four crucial 
years. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, called upon to 
speak, paid a beautiful tribute to the 
address that Dr. Van Schaick had made. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell offered the resolu- 
tion of appreciation of the work of the 
retiring editor. 

Officers elected were: Victor A. 
Friend, president; Miss Dora J. Brown, 
clerk; Rey. Charles A. Wyman, treas- 
urer; directors, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Victor A. Friend, A. 
Ernest Walters, Ralph E. Gardner, 
Charles R. Duhig, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Charles B. Ladd. 

Vso: 
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NEW HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Has any church school 25 copies 
of New Hymnal for American 
Youth that it would be willing to 


pass on to a school in North Caro- 
lina against the payment of ex- 
pressage? Write to: 

MISS D. J. BROWN 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


BANQUET OF BOSTON 
AREA MINISTERS 


There was an unusually interesting 
meeting of the Universalist ministers of 
Boston at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury 
Street, Monday, May 21. 

It was the last meeting of the season 
and the attendance was large. The min- 
isters were given the privilege of inviting 
guests and several wives of ministers 
attended. 

The address of the president, A. Avery 
Gates, and that of Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott on geography were special features. 

Those who spoke at the banquet table 
were Dr. George E. Huntley, Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Dr. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, Dr. G. H. Leining, 
Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Mr. Gates, the president, presided ad- 
mirably at the 10:45 session and at the 
12:30 banquet. 

Dr. Scott brought in some geography 
that does not appear in standard works 
on the subject. He was witty, interest- 
ing and highly effective in his delivery. 

Mrs. Spear, resident head of Bethany 
Union, served a delicious dinner under 
hard conditions and was warmly thanked. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. 
Carl A. Hempel; vice-president, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Albert F. Ziegler; Program Committee, 
Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, Dr. A. Avery 
Gates, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Dr. W. W. 
Rose. 


JAYS: 


Free to You Our Subscribers 
from The Christian Leader 


An opportunity to have sample 
copies of The Christian Leader 
sent to your friends. 


We have for a long time known 
that our subscribers to The Chris- 
tian Leader have been passing 
their LEADER on to their friends. 
While this is grand, because more 
people are reading The Christian 
Leader, we need additional sub- 
scribers constantly. 


We now ask you, our readers, to 
send us the names of people, with 


their ‘addresses, to whom you 
would like us to send free copies 
of The Christian Leader. 


This offer good till June 30 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES 

Universalists are sponsoring five insti- 
tutes at Ferry Beach this summer. The 
dates are as follows: 


June 23-30 Youth Institute 
salist) : 
June 30-July 7 Pilgrim Fellowship Con- 
ference (Congregational Christian) 
July 8-18 Junior High Camp (Univer- 
salist) 

July 21-28 High School Institute of In- 
ternational Relations (Friends) 

July 28-August 4 Religious Education 
Institute (Universalist) 

August 4-11 Institute of Churchmanship 
(Universalist) 

August 11-18 International Relations 
Institute (Universalist) 

August 19 Closing 


Announcements of these, giving fac- 
ulty, courses, registration fee, number 
of delegates eligible this year, were late 
in reaching people because of numerous 
uncertainties encountered in the comple- 
tion of plans. 

In a year when many summer institute 
programs are canceled entirely, the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and the sponsor- 
ing organizations are glad that our de- 
nominational institutes will be held, even 
though the number of delegates is re- 
stricted. 


(Univer- 


MOTHER’S DAY AT 
NORWAY, MAINE 


Mother’s Day and the Festival of the 
Home were observed in the Universalist 
church of Norway, Maine, on May 13. 
The pastor, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, 
in his sermon stressed the importance of 
the home influence. There were 190 at 
the service, and at the close of the ser- 
mon the permanent honor roll of the 
church was dedicated. The roll carries 
the names of forty-eight men and two 
women, and there are two gold stars— 
for Gardner Cobb and Floyd Harlow, Jr. 
The names were read by Mr. Farns- 
worth, who paid tribute to them. The 
church school also had a special service 
in honor of Mother’s Day. Following 
this, a family dinner was served in the 
vestry by the Clara Barton Guild to the 
members of the parish and their families. 
Over 200 were seated at the tables. 

The women held their Dedication Day 
service in the church vestry with about 
sixty present. Supper was served by 
the Clara Barton Guild. Those who 
took part in the service were Mrs. Ruth 
Woodman, Miss Ruth Greenleaf, Mrs. 
Ruth Russell, Mrs. Hazel Tucker, Mrs. 
June Hutchins, Mrs. Marie Record, 
Mrs. Ernestine Brown and Mrs. Maude 
Decoster, 

The Clara Barton Guild sorted and 
packed a large amount of clothing for 
Russian War Relief. The parsonage was 
a receiving station for two weeks for 
donations, which, when packed, filled 
forty-eight good-sized cartons. These 
have been shipped to the headquarters 
center in New York City. 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


The Universalist Publishing House 
has about 75 copies of Hymns of 
the Church. Condition — fairly 
good. May be had for payment 
of expressage. Write to: 

MISS D. J. BROWN 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


EASTER SERVICES AT 
LANSING AND FARMINGTON 
MICHIGAN 


Lansing. On Easter Sunday the Cen- 
ter was packed with people. Every 
available inch of space was used for 
extra chairs, and some people sat on the 
stairway steps. Evelyn Adams Costello 
and Lillian Adams Amerman, from De- 
troit, daughters of the ministers, Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank D. Adams, contributed 
to the musical part of the service. Mrs. 
Costello was at the piano, Mrs. Amer- 
man sang a solo. Dr. Adams spoke on 
“The Imperishable Something.” Six per- 
sons united with the church and one 
baby was christened. This raised to five 
the number of christenings not before 
reported. The children of the Sunday 
school were presented with well-filled 
Easter baskets. The offering totaled 
$200.60. Of this, $148.25 is a special 
fund to meet quotas, the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, ete. 


Farmington. A special Lenten-Easter 
service was held here the evening of 
March 22, Dr. Adams not being able 
to come on Easter Sunday on account 
of other appointments. The sermon on 
“The Man Who Cast a Shadow” was 
followed by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and the reception of two mem- 
bers into the church. There was an- 
other accession at the regular service, 
April 5, these three in addition to the 
thirteen previously reported, making six- 
teen additions since January. 


Something New 
Under the Sun! 


A Modern World Gospel 


Has a new decalogue, new 
form of Communion Service, 
etc., etc. Read about the seven 


modern ministries of Religion. 
To those who send in $1.00 or 
more to help our work we 
will send a copy in apprecia- 
tion. 


Address 
The Pulpit Press 
Box 294, Concord, N. H. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


FESTIVAL OF THE 
HOME MEETING 


The Church School Worker’s Council 
of the Second Universalist Church of 
Weymouth, Mass., sponsored a get-to- 
gether for parents on May 6. Five 
churches co-operated in setting up the 
program. On suggestion of ae Geet 
Leining of Braintree, the phrase “What 
on earth shall I do?” was used in the 
publicity for the meeting because it 
seemed a typical remark a parents in 
relation to their children: 

» The program was built along lines 
suggested by the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association in a 
demonstration meeting held by it in 
conjunction with the Sabbath School 
Union at the Everett church. Elmer S. 
Loud, superintendent of the South Wey- 
mouth church school, Mrs. Loud, Rev. 
Robert G. Hosmer, and Mrs. Hosmer 
attended the demonstration. The pro- 
gram at Weymouth included slides on 
“When Children Worship” and Koda- 
chrome slides on Walt Whitman’s poem, 


“A Child Went Forth.’ Then there 
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What is the church’s real mission 
to the soldier? 


THE CHURCH 


and the 


RETURNING 
SOLDIER 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


Dr: Piackhart has written the book 
for which the Church has _ been 
waiting. He deals with great wis- 
dom with the whole range of prob- 
lems in the Church’s ministry to men 
in the armed services. The book is 
replete with intelligent and practical 
suggestions. It is certain to be 
warmly welcomed not only by the 
clergy but by many parents and lay 
folk.’—Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 

; $2.00 


A.child and a child’s vivid world 
: # recaptured 


,  PICCOLA 
By HELEN LA PENTA 


This story of a child and a child’s 
small but tremendous world recap- 
tures in simple and moving detail the 
“long days and small events’ of 
childhood. We first meet five-year- 
oid Piccola when she is living in a 
convent in Italy, and take leave of 
her seven years later in New York. 
The charm of Piccola’s story is some- 
thing at once rare and familiar—rare 
for its insight into a particular child’s 
mind and heart, familiar for mem- 
ories it evokes of universal child- 
hood. $2.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.*°Y. 
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followed a panel discussion. 
jects discussed were “What Shall I 
Teach My Child About God?” and 
“Children and Wartime Hate.’ Miss 
Frances Wood, field worker of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was the chair- 
man of the panel. Besides Miss Wood, 
the panel was composed of Mrs. G. H. 
Leining of Braintree, Everett McIntosh 
of Weymouth Landing, Mrs. E. Dwight 
Nash of South Weymouth, Carl Mac- 
Pherson of Abington and George Thomp- 
son of North Weymouth. 

Tables of books and leaflets pertain- 
ing to the Festival of the Home were on 
display. This material was supplied by 
the General Sunday School aise 
and by Miss Wood. The G. S. S. A. 
also loaned its posters. 

The afternoon ended with tea served 
by the Worker’s Council of the South 
Weymouth church under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Kilgore Clive. 

The meeting received eibusiasiic re- 
sponse and was attended by sixty-seven 
people from six churches — Abington, 
Braintree, Brockton and the three Wey- 
mouths. 


The sub- 


LAWRENCE WOMEN 
END SEASON 


The A.U.W. of the Lawrence, Mass., 
church held its monthly supper meeting 
for May on the 7th. The supper was 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Carl 
Currier. Miss Helen Weigel, president, 
presided at the worship service and busi- 
ness meeting. Gratifying reports were 
made of the spring fair. It was also 
announced that Miss Weigel would act 
as president for another year. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by William Weigel, 
baritone soloist of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, assisted by Miss Katherine Dean, 
operatic soprano. 

The women conducted a rummage 
sale on May 10 under the direction of 
Mrs. Howard Roope. 

On May 10 also, the last of the after- 
noon meetings for the season was held. 
It was in charge of Mrs. Allan Batter- 


shill. Reports of the annual sessions of 
the Massachusetts Convention were 
given by Mrs. Mattie Schonland and 


Mrs. Grace Dyer. Mrs. Robert H. Bar- 
ber, wife of the pastor of the church, 
spoke in the church auditorium of the 
symbols in the stained-glass windows of 
the church, and Mrs. George Sargent 
reminisced of the people who had con- 
tributed the various furnishings. Tea 
was served by Mrs. Charles Cooper, Mrs. 
Helen Adams and Mrs. Harriet Sawyer. 


‘ j STAINED. GLASS 


fe - antemonerssn 


Waa 16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


eye *! BOSTON’8 MASS: 


DR. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


should be addressed as follows: 
After July 1 


jafs 1D 


Richmondville, N. Y. 
After October 15 


1840 Mintwood Place N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


MIDWEST MINISTERS’ 
RETREAT 


The annual post-Easter retreat of 
Midwest ministers was held at Chicago, 
April 3-5, with headquarters at St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church and the Southmoor 
Hotel. The following men attended: Dr. 
George C. Baner, Akron, Ohio; Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Macpherson, Joliet, Hl.: Rey. 
W. J. Arms, Peoria, Ill.; Rev. George 
Lapoint, Elgin, Ill.; Rev. H. L. Michael, 
Sycamore, Ill.; Rev. William D. Harring- 
ton, Metropolis, Ill.; Dr. Carl H. Olson, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Horton Col- 
bert, Rochester, Minn.; Rev. Argyl 
Houser, Urbana, Ill.; Dr. Wiliam R. 


Bennett (on state work at present); Dr. 
Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 


Rey. Ray D. Cranmer, Wausau, Wis.; 
Rev. Leslie J. Tuck, Avon, Ill.; Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, Oak Park, IIL; 


Rey. Joseph Clare, Galesburg, Il.; Rev. 


Emerson Schwenk (Fellowship of Recon- 


ciliation); Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
(Settlement House in Chicago); Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 


Randall Hilton (secretary of the West- 


ern Unitarian Conference) . 

On the Program Committee were Rev. 
Donald Evans, Dr. Walter Macpherson 
and Rev. George Lapoint, to whom 
thanks are due for a fine program. 

Mr. Lapoint led a discussion on “The 
Universalist Church—Local, State and 
National.” Dr. Bernard M. Loomer, 
dean of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “A Phi- 
losophy of Liberalism for Today.” Dr. 
Homer Jack, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial Dis- 
cnminaton, addressed the group on “Is 
God Color-Blind? What the Church Can 
Do.” The well-known rabbi, Felix A. 
Levy, of Emanuel Jewish Congregation, 
gave a scholarly message on “The 
Prophet in Hebrew Life.” At his office, 
Dr. William S. Sadler, physician, gave 
an exceptional address on “Crisis Situa- 
tions Arising from War Tensions.” 

An interesting part of the program 
was the visit to the Ida B. Wells Negro 
Housing Project to study the plan, pur- 
pose and future of group housing de- 
velopments. This afforded much food 
for thought. 

On Thursday evening there was a 
theater party and after breakfast on 
Friday most of the men left for home. 

One of the men, Rev. Argyl Houser. 
has been inducted into the Army since 
this retreat was held. 
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A TALK ON 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


On Wednesday, April 25, the World 
Friendship Group of the Universalist 
church of Medford, Mass., heard Mrs. 
Hester Shaw Gordon of Somerville speak 
of her experiences with American In- 
dians. Guests at this meeting were 
inmates of the Medford Home for the 
Aged. 

Dressed in a beautiful Navajo cos- 
tume, Mrs. Gordon took her hearers 
through New Mexico to Oklahoma, the 
state with the largest Indian population. 
Here they visited Bacone College, the 
only college primarily for Indians in this 
country. Through colored slides they 
viewed the campus, met the students, 
and were taken into their homes that 
they might understand the different cus- 
toms, the arts and crafts, and the dress 
of the various tribes represented there. 
The policy of this college has been to 
bring back distinctive Indian crafts and 
skills, and to make the Indian proud of 
his heritage. The president has fostered 
the use of the ancient sign language. To 
illustrate this, Mrs. Gordon interpreted 
two songs in sign language, “Pale Moon” 
and “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” while 
they were being sung by Miriam De- 
Wolfe, accompanied by Sally DeWolfe. 

In addition to her slides, Mrs. Gordon 
brought an interesting exhibit of silver 
and turquoise bracelets, rings and beads, 
fashioned by Navajo men; rugs and 
bead work executed by Navajo women; 
distinctive pottery molded by the Pueblo 
women and decorated by the men; and 
dolls showing the various costumes of 
the tribes and models of their types of 
houses; all of which she explained in 
detail. 


Duets of Indian music were sung by 
Mrs. Gladys Wolley and Mrs. Miriam 
DeWolfe, accompanied by Miss Sally 
DeWolfe. 

Mrs. Alice Russell and Miss Bernice 
Cunningham served tea. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


rr 
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A Religion for Greatness 
By Dr. Crarence R. SKINNER 


A vivid and concrete presentation of 
that gospel of the unities and the uni- 
versals that is the heart of Christianity, 
by a former dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion. $2.00 

Now Ready 


Triumphant Living 
By Nevure E. Frienp 


Mrs. Friend points the way for men 
and women troubled by events of life to 
rise above them in triumphant conquest. 
Filled with illustrations of men and 
women who have conquered handicaps, 
it is a book to be valued by ministers 
and laymen alike. $2.00 

Ready June 15 


The Murray Press 
Boston 8, Mass. 


16 Beacon Street, 


INSTALLATION OF 
MR. ZIEGLER 


On Sunday, May 20, 1945, Rev. Al- 
bert Frederick Ziegler was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Wakefield, Mass. 

The sermon was preached by Rey. 
Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion. He 
said that there was great need of men 
from the masses to consecrate their lives 
to tending the eternal flame of Christian- 
ity. Just as a doctor is called to minister 
to physical suffering, the teacher to fight 
against superstition and ignorance, the 
producer to fill human needs, so the 
minister leads the way to peace, fellow- 
ship, honor, integrity, decency. Because 
all these workers serve best in organized 
effort, such as hospitals, schools and in- 
dustries, so the worker with God serves 
best through the institution of the 
church. 

As seen in Holland particularly, said 
Dr. Skinner, the church has come through 
this, the greatest crisis which humanity 
has faced, with renewed prestige and 
power to keep the light burning as the 
storms cause it to flicker. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, presented the minister 
as one who knows the meaning of the 
ministry, and the congregation as men 
and women interested in religion as it 
affects human life. 

Elwood Litchfield, chairman of the 
parish committee, with the congregation 
participating, installed the minister, and 
Mr. Ziegler responded. Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D.D., former acting minister, 
gave the installation prayer, and greet- 
ings from the Wakefield ministers were 
brought by Rev. Ralph J. Bertholf, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church. Fred- 
erick L. Harrison of the West Somerville 
Universalist church was presiding min- 
ister. At the close of the service Mr. 
Ziegler pronounced the benediction. 

Following the installation service a 


reception was held in the vestry. In the 
receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. Ziegler 
were the participating ministers and their 
wives and Mr. and Mrs. Litchfield. Tea 
was served by a committee headed by 
Mrs. Philip N. Rugg. Miss Clara L. 
Brownell and Mrs. John M. Petersen 
poured. Mrs. Herbert E. Mew and 
Mrs. Orville Smith were eochairmen in 
charge of decorating the vestry and Mrs. 
Henry A. Morgan was chairman of the 
reception. 


EMMONS-FRENCH 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Orange, 
Mass., and Miss Florence Mabel F rench 
of Portland, Maine, were married on 
April 24, 1945, at All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Portland. 

Mr. Emmons was former vice-president 
of the Universalist Church of America 
in charge of financial matters. The bride 
is an old friend of both Mr. Emmons and 
the first Mrs. Emmons. It is a friend- 
ship formed when Mr. Emmons was pas- 
tor of All Souls’. 

Workers at Universalist Headquarters 
sent a beautiful tray as a wedding 
present. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The People’s Church of the San Fer- 
nando Valley, California, is experiment- 
ing with methods that may be interest- 
ing to all small schools. Not being able 
to rent suitable facilities, the school has 
had to develop a method for handling 
all children in one small room. The 
lesson period is arranged as a project 
with suitable activities for all ages—four 
to twelve. The older students form a 
sort of planning and supervising board, 
helping to arrange the entire program. 
They also tell stories. Suitable hand- 
work is provided for each age, all having 
to do with the same general theme. Miss 
Harriette Karcher, Mrs. Hazel Jilson 
and Rev. Sheldon Shepard, the minister, 
provide over-all supervision. 


Dean Academy and Junier College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England towa. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harotp E. B. Spriaut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinetly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men®fand women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today fer 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


44 | A Seat of Learning 
Pa in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
————————————————eses 


June 2, 1945 , 


DINNER IN HONOR 
OF DR. SKINNER 


Well over 100 members of the fac- 
ulty of Tufts College and their wives 
gathered at the college refectory on 
Monday, May 21, for a dinner in honor 
of Dean and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner. 
The occasion was a mark of appreciation 
of Dr. Skinner’s thirty-one years of serv- 
ice to Tufts and recognition of his retire- 
ment as dean of the School of Religion. 
The dinner was arranged by a college 
committee of which Prof. Alfred S. Cole 
was chairman. 

The toastmaster was Prof. William R. 
Ransom of the Department of Mathe- 
matics. 

Speakers included President Carmi- 
chael, Dr. John M. Ratcliff and Dr. 
J. A.C. F. Auer. Dr. Auer spoke of his 


recent visit to Holland and Belgium. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight should be 
addressed after July 1 at 225 Fall Creek 
Drive, Ithaca, N. Y., or at his office, 201 
Tower Road, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Dr. Speight is leaving his posts as dean 
and acting president of St. Lawrence 
University to become dean of students 
of Cornell University. 


Rev. James Hutchinson of ox Q, 
Tufts College, is the stated supply at 
Brockton, Mass. 


Dr. Harry Hibschman of 667 South 
Hoover Street, Los Angeles 5, is now 
in charge of the Universalist-Unitarian 
church in Riverside. 


Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth, 
N. H., returned to the United States in 
April after a long term of service with 
the U. S. Navy in the South Pacific, 
where he saw most of the island groups 
that have become a part of American 
history. He is now at 24 Channing 
Street, Portsmouth. 


Sprague H. Perkins, brother of the late 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., died 
suddenly May 10. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
D.D., May 14, at his home, 41 Melville 
Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. His wife sur- 
vives him. 


Rev. Argyl Houser, formerly minister 
of the Urbana, IIl., church, is now in 
the Chaplains’ Corps and may be ad- 
dressed until June 22 as follows: 


Chaplain (Lieut.) Argyl E. Houser 
0-931911 

Chaplain School—Sec. W5 

Fort Devens, Mass. 


Mrs. Houser and son will remain at 
the Urbana parsonage, 401 Coler Avenue 
South, until September 1. 


Hugo Bourdeau of Tufts College has 
accepted a call to the Universalist church 
of Framingham, Mass. 


Cornelius Ferris, a former consul-gen- 
eral of the United States and a former: 
trustee of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, has bought a home at 
125 Sixth Avenue N. E., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


Rey. Donald B. King of Junction 
City, Kan., began work June 1 as 
pastor of the Universalist church of 
Stockton, Ill. 


Rev. A. Avery Gates, S.T.D., who re- 
signed his pastorate at Stoughton, Mass., 
some weeks ago, withdrew his resigna- 
tion on receipt of a petition signed by 
members of the parish. Several largely 
attended parish meetings unanimously 
asked him to stay. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, has 
scarlet fever. Dr. Van Schaick is taking: 
his place. 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion will meet at the Universalist church of 
Valley Falls on Wednesday, June 6, 1945, 
for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Henry H. Scuootey, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Rhode Island will be 
held in the Universalist church at Valley 
Falls on June 6, commencing at 10 a. m., for- 
the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

Marron L. Garpiner, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The 57th annual convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship will be held in 
the Universalist church in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Saturday, July 14, 1945, for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally be brought before it. 

Outve Rosinson, Secretary 

Note: All local U.Y.F. groups are re- 
quested to choose their delegates carefully 
so as to allow of adequate representation and 
also avoid unnecessary travel. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 120th annual session of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Eldorado, 
June 18, 19 and 20. The various auxiliaries 
will also meet then. These sessions are for 
the purpose of conducting whatever business 
may legally come before the various bodies. 
This includes the hearing of reports, the 
making of plans for the coming year and the. 
election of officers. 

Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 
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OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received Benjamin H. Clark (DU) on 
transfer from New Hampshire. 
Srantey C. Sraxu, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, June 4, 1945, at 1:45 p. m., for 


the examination of Carl G. Seaburg as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and ability 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

License to preach for one year granted to 
Gordon G. Newell. 

Accepted from other states: Lon Ray Call 
(DU) and Charles DeVries (DU) from Hli- 
nois; Dudley R. Child (DU) from New 
Hampshire. 

Transferred Albert Q. Perry to Vermont 
and Quebec, Edna P. Bruner to New York. 

Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


Ready June 5 


An extremely valuable book answering 
the rising interest in cultural and spirit- 
ual values of the historic Church Year. 


The STORY of the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By George M. Gibson 


The intelligent use of the ecclesiastical calendar and the celebration 
of special days add much to the unity, emphasis and devotional 
character of church worship. For this reason an accurate knowledge 
of the origin and significance of such occasions is essential to the 


churchman. 


This account of the growth of Christian festivals urges a rediscovery 
of the Church Year as a means of grace to the individual, an aid 
to long-range planning, and a contribution to Protestant unity. 


Beginning with an outline of the 
festivals, both Jewish and pagan, 
observed at the time of Christ, 
Dr. Gibson shows how these cele- 
brations were taken over by the 
Christians and recentered in the 
growing experiences of the Early 
Church. He traces the develop- 
ment of holy days through the 
great movements of the Church 
in Europe and Asia, and finally 
in America, where even the Pil- 
grims, who hated all formalism 
and special observances, added to 
their number—giving us Thanks- 
giving Day. 


The newer celebrations from Colo- 
nial times up to the present are 
included. The whole is treated 
with a view to current usability as 
well as to historical interest. 


‘ 256 pages 
$2.50 
Illustrated 


At Your Bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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The Contents 


» TIME AND MAN. 


. THE JEWISH CEREMONIAL 
YEAR. 


. THE CELEBRATIONS OF PAGAN 
ROME. 


. NEW TESTAMENT BEGINNINGS. 
y. CEREMONIAL ELABORATION. 
- CONQUEST AND CONVERSION. 


- CORRUPTIONS AND ADORN- 
MENTS. 
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Crackling 


A jury recently met to inquire into a 
case of suicide. After sitting through 
the evidence the twelve retired, and, after 
deliberating, returned with the following 
verdict: P 

“The jury are all of one mind—tem- 
porarily insane.”—The Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. 


The Texas-born captain of an all- 
Texas company in North Africa told his 
men: “Our job is to promote good neigh- 
borliness among other things. We've got 
to humor the natives. If they say Af- 
rica is bigger than Texas, agree with 
them!”—Home Life. 


At a recent performance of Die Meis- 
tersinger at the Met, George Szell,. the 
conductor, received a hearty and, we are 
told, well-deserved round of applause as 
the orchestra reappeared for the third 
act. “Now what are they clapping for?” 
one lady in the audience inquired of her 
companion. “I guess it’s that man that 
just came out,” her friend said. “But 
he’s been down there all the time,” the 
first lady muttered——The New Yorker. 


- . . 


It seems that this newly developed 
psychological method of getting people 
mto employment has very much tickled 
the British, says Lester Powell in the 
Montreal Star. For example is the story 
of the general’s secretary: 

The general had been for some weeks 
without a secretary. One day he rang 
up the Establishments Branch and de- 
manded to know what was being done 
to get him a new one. A ‘voice said: 
“Well, general, our psychologist is just 
going to examine one or two candidates. 
Perhaps you'd like to come down and 
watch him.” Seated in the interviewing 
room, the psychologst told the general 
that his methods were very simple, child- 
ishly simple. He called in the first girl 
and said, sharply, “What’s two and 
two?” The girl replied promptly, “Four.” 
The psychologist said: “Thank you. 
Please send in the next girl.” “What’s 
two and two?” he asked her. She thought 
for a moment, suspecting a catch, said, 
“Twenty-two.” She went out, and the 
third and last applicant stood before the 
psychologist. “What’s two and two?” 
The girl said, “Four, but it could be 
twenty-two.” After she’d gone, the psy- 
chologist turned to the general and said: 
“Those tests were very revealing. The 
first girl has a conventional mind. To 
her two and two is always four. The 
second girl, however, has imagination: 
she realized that it might be twenty-two. 
The third girl is a combination of both. 
She’s practical and at the same time has 
imagination. Clearly she will make the 
best secretary. Now, which would you 
like, general?” : 

Said the. general, without hesitation, 
“Tl have the one with blonde hair.” 
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